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The Business Situation in Texas 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The seasonally adjusted Index of Texas Business Activity 
rose 1% in January from its rate of 226% in December. 
This is a modest but welcome change after two months 
during which the index remained unchanged at 226. Janu- 
ary activity was 5% above January 1960. This is a good 
beginning for 1961. Last year began with a drop in the 
index. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings rose 3% in January 
after seasonal adjustment. In December the index dropped 
4%. This index has had a generally downward trend for 
the past several years, The rails have initiated a number of 
innovations designed to reverse this unfavorable trend. 
Among the innovations is piggy-back hauling in which 
loaded truck trailers are placed cn specially designed flat- 
cars for speed of loading and unloading on long-distance 
hauls. The roads have spent considerable sums straighten- 
ing curves and installing heavier rails to permit faster 
schedules. These measures have produced some favorable 
results but not enough to forestall a wave of mergers and 
proposed mergers designed to strengthen systems. The ef- 
fect of these mergers in improving the competitive position 


of our principal means of transportation of heavy freight 
is still to be seen. It may halt the drift of the roads toward 
bankruptcy and nationalization. Since 1947 the rails’ share 
of intercity freight traffic has dropped from 67% to a 
current 45%. 

The seasonally adjusted index of crude petroleum pro- 
duction rose 2% above the previous month in January. 
This is the third monthly increase in the index since its 
low point of 103% of the 1947-49 average in October of 
last year. Although the allowable was the same for January 
as December, nine days, there was enough increase in the 
number of wells producing to increase total output. Usu- 
ally about seven-eighths of each month’s allowable is pro- 
duced. New wells brought in, plus fluctuations in the 
production from old wells, cause month-to-month changes 
in total production even though the number of prorated 
days does not change. As a result of this fact, a change in 
the number of days production permitted may cause a 
greater-than proportional or a less-than proportional 
change in total output. 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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The pattern of producing days allowed during the past 
several years may be observed in the following table: 


Number of Producing Days Allowed 








1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 





January 16 12 12 10 9 
February 15 ll 11 10 8 
March 18 9 12 10 10 
April 16 8 11 9 
May 16 8 12 8 
June 15 8 10 8 
July 13 9 9 8 
August 13 ll 9 8 
September 13 12 9 8 
October 12 ll v) 8 
November 12 11 9 8 
December 12 12 10 9 
Total 171 122 123 += 104 





Source: Texas Railroad Commission. 


At the February hearing at which the Railroad Com- 
mission set the allowable at 10 days, the Chairman of the 
Commission stated that this figure might prove to be ex- 
cessive, i.e., that the resulting 2,980,842 barrels a day pro- 
duction might, when added to production from other states 
and imports, prove to be in excess of March domestic de- 
mand, If this proves to be the case, the April allowable will 
undoubtedly be reduced to 9 days, or possibly 8 days, if 
the inventory accumulation resulting from overproduction 
is substantial. 

Inventories of crude in February were not excessive. 
Cold weather in the early weeks of 1961 greatly increased 
demand for heating oil. Further, demand for gasoline has 
held up well for this time of year when bad weather usu- 
ally restricts motoring. Increases in demand resulted in an 
increase in the price of No. 2 fuel oil. There has been some 
talk in the industry of a need for higher prices, especially 
since the recent round of wage increases. 

The rise in price of fuel oil and talk of a price rise for 
crude have attracted unfavorable notice from the national 
administration. Oil men remember the result of the boost 
in crude prices following closing of the Suez Canal. Anti- 
trust charges were brought against 29 oil companies on the 
grounds that they had conspired to raise, fix, and stabilize 
crude oil and gasoline prices. The suit was dismissed, but 
the memory lingers on. This time there is an implication 
that undesired rises in the price of crude may trigger an 
increase in import quotas for foreign crude, which is gen- 
erally cheaper than domestic crude. The question now is, 
“What is an unreasonable price increase?” 

The seasonally adjusted index of crude oil runs to stills 
rose 6% in January to a level of 153% of the 1947-49 
average runs. At this level the index was 3% above Janu- 
ary 1960. It has been six months since the index registered 
a value this high. Runs to stills were generally lower during 
the last half of 1960 due to slackened demand resulting 
from the deepening national recession. 

Unseasonably cold weather has tightened supplies of re- 
finery prod icts and resulted in an increase in refinery 
output all over the country. Prices of products are gener- 
ally firm. With the approach of spring, refiners are becom- 
ing more cautious. Unseasonably warm weather could 
drastically reduce fuel oil demand at a time when gasoline 
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demand is just beginning its seasonal rise to a summer 
peak at the height of the vacation season. A sudden slacken- 
ing in fuel oil demand would tax storage facilities now 
pretty well used up by gasoline inventories. If this should 
happen, the inevitable result of excessive stocks—price 
wars—would result. 

Total electric power consumption in January rose 1% 
above December after allowance is made for seasonal fact- 
ors. At 386% of the 1947-49 average consumption the 
index was 3% above January of last year. The rise in the 
index was caused by an increase in residential and com- 
mercial consumption. Industrial consumption dropped 5% 
in January to 357% of the 1947-49 average. At this figure 
it was 6% below January 1960 consumption. 

The index of retail sales has been shifted to a 1957-59 
base from the former 1947-49 base. This change has the 
primary effect of reducing the size of the index values for 
the current period, since the increase in sales between the 
two base periods makes average sales for 1957-59 much 
larger than in 1947-49. Monthly sales estimates are ex- 
pressed as a ratio to this average in order to obtain the 
index. Increasing the value of the denominator reduces the 
size of the ratio (index). 

Seasonally adjusted retail sales in January dropped 2% 
below December and 4% below January of 1960. A sharp 
drop in sales of durable goods caused the month-to-month 
decline. If a year-to-year comparison is made, sales of both 
durable and nondurable goods contributed to the fall in 
value of the index. 

Large declines in the sale of furniture, household ap- 
pliances, and hardware contributed to the decline in sales 
of nondurables. 

Increases in food sales and a less-than-seasonal decline 
in sales of filling stations contributed to strength in sales 
of nondurable goods in January. The improvement over 
December was not large enough to provide a favorable 
comparison with January of last year when apparel sales 
were much better. 

Nationally seasonally adjusted retail sales dropped to 
$17.7 billion in January from $18.0 billion in December, a 
1.7% decline. Retail sales for the country have been falling 
since October of last year when they touched $18.5 billion. 
Increasing unemployment and a fall in personal income 
have hurt retail sales and increased savings. Personal in- 
come has declined from an all-time high of $409.7 billion 
in October to $406.3 billion in January. This decline has 
resulted in an increased tendency to save rather than spend 
among those who are employed. Personal savings, which 
were running at an annual rate of $22.8 billion in the 
fourth quarter of 1959, increased to an annual rate of $27.2 
billion in the fourth quarter of 1960. 

Urban building permits issued in January declined 10% 
from December. At 232% of the 1947-49 average the sea- 
sonally adjusted index was 7% above January 1960. The 
month-to-month decline was the result of a drop in new 
residential permits of 24%. This drop was large enough to 
offset an 8% rise in residential permits. 

Residential permits in January at 220% of the 1947-49 
average were 12% below January of last year. 

Nonresidential permits in January were 255% of the 
1947-49 average, a level 46% above the corresponding 
1960 month. 

Among the residential categories, permits for multiple- 
family dwellings showed strong month-to-month and year- 
to-year increases. Permits for duplexes and 3-4 family 
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dwellings showed the best December to January rises. Per- 
mits for apartment buildings showed an excellent gain over 
January 1960. 

Single-family dwellings showed a December to January 
improvement but a decline from January 1960. Total value 
of permits for single family dwellings is still the largest 
category among residential-type buildings, comprising 
about 88.7% of the total value of residential permits and 
almost half the value of total residential and nonresidential 
category. Permits for institutional buildings showed large 
increases on both a month-to-month and year-to-year basis. 
Commercial garages and places of amusement also made 
good showings. Permits for factories and worshops de- 
clined. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 








Percent change 
Jan Dec Jan 


building is a shortage of newly-formed families in the age- 
brackets at which the first home is usually purchased. This 
is the result of the decline of the birth rate during the de- 
pression of the 1930's. Only time can cure this deficiency. 

Another factor that has slowed demand has been the 
rise in building costs since World War II. Land values, 
wages, and materials costs have risen substantially during 
the postwar period. 

Insured unemployment in Texas as reported by the TEC 
in January was 4.4% of average covered employment. This 
figure is not adjusted for seasonal variation. The increase ~ 
over 3.8% in December is due partly to the usual January 
increase in unemployment and partly to the effects of the 
recession. In January 1960, insured unemployment was 
3.5% of average covered employment. The following table 
shows a comparison of insured unemployment in January 
with the other Southwestern states and the nation: 








1961 1960 1960 Jan1961 Jan 1961 
+ — ~~ from from 
Index (1947-49 = 100) Dec 1960 Jan 1960 
Texas business activity .. 280 226 219 + 1 + & 
Miscellaneous freight 
earloading in S.W. district... 73 71 82 + 8 — il 
Crude petroleum production __. 118* lllr 116 + 2 = 
Crude oil runs to stills ........... 158 144 148 + 6 + 8 
Total electric power 
consumption : 886 882r 876r + 1 8 
Industrial electric power 
consumption ; 857* 874r S88lr — 5 — 6 
Bank debits .............. x ccaitency |) ee 270 261 + 2 + 65 
Total retail sales 
(1957-59=100) . ; 100 102r 104r — 2 —4 
Durable-goods sales 
(1957-59=100)  ..................... 88 96r 90r —14 — 8 
Nondurable-goods sales 
(1957-59=100) _................... 109 106r i1ilir + 4 — 2 
Urban building permits issued. 232 257r 216r — 10 + 1 
I ce. ERD 204r 250r + 8 — 12 
Nonresidential peices 886r 175r — 24 + 46 
Total industrial production . 178 171 173 + 1 se 
Average weekly earnings, 
manufacturing ................... ? 177.4 173.6 175.9 + 2 ~~ 





* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
Adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Permits for additions, alterations, and repairs showed a 
14% increase over January on an unadjusted basis. They 
were 8% above January 1960. 

Private nonfarm housing starts (seasonally adjusted) 
have declined irregularly since reaching a cyclical peak 
in December 1958. Prior to that month, housing starts rose 
for the January-December 1958 period in a brief upturn. 
From December 1954, housing starts declined irregularly 
to a cyclical low in January 1958. The upturn in housing 
starts in 1958 was due in good part to government efforts 
to stimulate demand for new homes. These efforts usually 
take the form of lowering interest rates on home mortgages, 
lowering down payments, lengthening the term of mort- 
gages, increasing the volume of home loans that can be 
insured by the Federal Housing Administration and in- 
creasing the amount of mortgages that can be purchased 
by the Federal National Mortgage Association. 

The new Administration is engaged in an effort to re- 
vive the demand for homes, employing much the same 
stimulants as its predecessor. A factor that seriously im- 
pedes efforts to bring about a substantial revival of home 
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Percentage of insured 
unemployment in January 





United States 7.9 
Louisiana 7.6 
Oklahoma 7.4 
New Mexico 6.2 
Texas 4.4 





Texas had one of the lowest rates of any of the 48 states; 
however, the steady increase in the rates in recent months 
is disturbing. 

The Employment Act of 1946 commits the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the maintenance of “. . . conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment opportunities, in- 
cluding self-employment, for those able, willing, and seek- 
ing to work, and to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” All of this is to be done 
in a manner “calculated to foster and promote free com- 
petitive enterprise and the general welfare.” The current 
administration is dedicated to bringing about the condition 
of full employment envisioned in this Act. 

There is one severe difficulty involved in the provision 
of full employment, which is generally considered to be a 
situation in which unemployment is not more than approxi- 
mately 3% of the labor force. This is the problem of infla- 
tion. It has been observed that, during the post-World War 
II period, whenever unemployment has dropped as low as 
4%, there has been a tendency for prices to rise. The ad- 
ministration is attempting the difficult feat of restoring full 
employment and at the same lime, keeping inflation (that 
is, prices) in check, This explains some of the concern over 
rises in the prices of fuel oil. It will be the basis of interest 
in the rises in prices of any commodities in the future. 

Total nonagricultural employment in Texas, as reported 
by the Texas Employment Commission, in January was 
2,478,400, up 1.5% from the 2,474,800 employed in Janu- 
ary 1960. Declines in manufacturing employment were 
overcome by rises in nonmanufacturing employment. A 
cheerful straw in the wind is the fact that Lone Star Steel 
recalled 750 production workers early in February. 

It is encouraging to note the resistance that much of the 
state’s economy has shown to the recession. This means 
that it should respond quickly to forces of revival resulting 
from the administration’s countercyclical program of eco- 
nomic stimulation plus the natural forces of revival that 
gather strength as the end of a recession nears. 








New Climate for Corporate Activity 
im Texas 


JACK W. LEDBETTER* 


With the passage of its new Business Corporation Act, 
the State of Texas took the major step toward the modern 
concept of business operations. The Act was actually 
enacted into law in 1955, but its full impact was delayed by 
the unique five-year transition period authorized by the 
Legislature. On September 6, 1960, the Act finally became 
fully operative as to all corporations organized under the 
laws of Texas or doing business in the state. 

Down through history, Texas, apparently because of its 
large land mass and traditionally agricultural background, 
has always been among the more strict states with respect 
to corporate operations. As a result, modern liberal cor- 
porate laws, such as those enacted by the State of Delaware 
and others, have induced many of the larger corporations 
to incorporate in those states rather than in Texas, even 
though their principal place of business is located in Texas. 
Such well known companies as Texas Instruments, Inc., 
and El Paso Natural Gas, although located in Texas, were 
incorporated and operate under the laws of Delaware. 

Today, however, the situation is almost completely re- 
versed. With its new Texas Business Corporation Act, the 
state has, not merely a “face-lifted” law, but a completely 
new and modern code of corporate action. It permits 
broad and multiple-purpose business operation, it allows 
perpetual existence, it eliminates the vast uncertainty of 
prior laws by clearly detailing the requirements for cer- 
tain transactions and operations, and it greatly frees the 
directors and officers to meet the continually changing 
business needs with little fear of inadvertent involvement 
in some technical violation. The new Act retains and actu- 
ally increases the protection afforded others dealing with 
the corporation by giving to the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General of Texas broad investigative and punitive 
powers to insure compliance with the law. 

Three or more natural persons, two of whom must be 
citizens of the state of Texas, of the age of twenty-one years 
or more, may act as incorporators of a Texas corporation. 
The incorporators, generally and preferrably with the ad- 
vice and assistance of an attorney, prepare the “Articles of 
Incorporation” setting forth the name of the proposed com- 
pany, its duration of life, the purpose or purposes for which 
it is organized, its financial structure (types, classes, and 
par value, if any, of shares), and any special provisions or 





* Attorney at Law, Assistant Professor of Business Law, The 
University of Texas. 
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restrictions. The Articles also indicate the registered agent 
and the registered office of the company in the state to- 
gether with the names and addresses of both the incorpora- 
tors and the initial Board of Directors designated to serve 
until the first annual meeting of shareholders. The Articles 
of Incorporation stand as the publicly recorded “constitu- 
tion” of the company. 

Upon receipt of the proposed Articles of Incorporation, 
the Secretary of State checks the proposed corporate name 
against the names of existing corporations and otherwise 
checks to insure conformity with the law. When satisfied, 
he issues a “Certificate of Incorporation,” and the company 
is formally in existence. The new company can commence 
business as soon as it has at least $1,000.00 in assets ob- 
tained for issued shares of the company’s capital stock. 

Under the Texas Business Corporation Act a company 
may be organized for almost any legitimate business pur- 
pose. It may have more than one purpose, and the various 
purposes need not be in related fields. This is a major 
change from earlier law which allowed one purpose only. 
~ Not all industries or business activities are covered by 
the new Act, however. Special statutes and laws govern 
certain business activities, generally those having a public 
or semipublic nature such as financial institutions, trans- 
portation companies, etc., where it is generally recognized 
that some additional measure of control is required to in- 
sure proper protection of the public. At the present time 
some of the more common institutions expressly not gov- 
erned by the Business Corporation Act are banks, trust 
companies, and insurance companies. The Act is also inap- 
plicable to charitable and other nonprofit corporations. 

The Act, in addition to authorizing broad purposes, also 
grants broad powers for corporations to accomplish these 
purposes. Among those powers specifically authorized in 
the Act are the power to have perpetual existence, to sue 
and be sued, to prosecute or defend as a separate entity, 
and to purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire, own, hold, 
improve, use, and deal in and with any type of real or per- 
sonal property. This last power is limited, however, by an 
old, unrepealed law that prohibits a corporation from own- 
ing and holding land except as necessary to accomplish its 
primary corporate purpose. This earlier statute still pre- 
cludes a corporation holding lands for investment purposes 
only. 

The list of powers given in the Act, together with those 
heretofore recognized by the courts, virtually eliminates 
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the earlier problems of determining the extent of a com- 
pany’s power for each transaction. The new Act expressly 
recognizes this result and specifically states that “Ultra 
Vires” (acting outside one’s corporate powers) shall no 
longer be a defense or grounds for complaint insofar as 
corporate activities are concerned. Newly recognized 
powers, such as the power to make charitable gifts and the 
power to establish pension plans and the like, are clearly 
authorized in the new Act. In addition, a “catch-all” clause 
states that all corporations have the right “to have and ex- 
ercise all powers necessary and appropriate to effect any 
or all of the purposes for which the corporation is organ- 
ized.” All of these powers are, of course, permissive only, 
and they may be curtailed or eliminated by the incor- 
porators or shareholders in the Articles of Incorporation 
or by-laws, or by other special statutes and laws mentioned 
above. The Texas Bar Committee on Revision of Corporate 
Law has been working since enactment of the Act toward 
combining many of these outside laws into some centralized 
format and repealing some of the statutes which have no 
further use but continue to appear as prohibitions. Several 
bills along these lines have been introduced into the Legis- 
lature during the current session. This continual study and 
improvement serves to keep the laws and the new Act in a 
simple and workable form so that Texas may remain mod- 
ern and effective in its corporate affairs. 

Following issuance of the “Certificate of Incorporation” 
by the Secretary of State, the incorporators must call an 
“organizational meeting” of the initial Board of Directors 
named in the Articles of Incorporation. This Board, at the 
organizational meeting, adopts by-laws, elects officers, and 
transacts such other business as necessary to set the cor- 
poration into actual operation. The fiscal year, the cor- 
porate seal, the bank account, issuance of initial shares, 
and the number and classification of officers are among the 
items generally accomplished at this meeting. 

With the organizational meeting completed, the elected 
officers commence the daily business of the company. The 
officers have been elected or appointed by the Board of 
Directors, and they have only such powers as have been 
delegated to them by the Board or as set forth in the by- 
laws. The Board remains as the supreme governing body, 
and it may not delegate to the officers its ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the business. The members 
of the Board may be subject to mismanagement charges 
should they neglect in exercising this supervisory control. 

The initial financing of the business is through the is- 
suance of capital stock, and the new Texas Business Cor- 
poration Act has created several new terms for use in 
describing these transactions, the parties, and the accounts 
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created. The Act uses the word “shares” instead of “stock” 
and “shareholders” instead of “stockholders.” The account, 
commonly known as “Capital” or “Capital Stock,” is called 
“Stated Capital,” and the “Surplus” account is broken into 
three major divisions depending upon the source of its 
funds, i.e., “Capital,” “Reduction,” and “Earned.” 

“Earned” surplus is defined as the net profits, income, 
and realized gains less distributions to shareholders or 
transfers to stated capital. It is basically similar to net earn- 
ings or earnings available for distribution to shareholders. 
“Reduction” surplus arises only from a reduction of the 
stated capital in accordance with the Texas Business Cor- 
poration Act. “Capital” surplus includes any other surplus 
not “earned” or “reduction.” 

The new Act gives the company broad discretion in its 
stock issues, but every share issued must be within those 
expressly authorized by the Articles of Incorporation. 
Within any given class of shares, the number “authorized” 
is the maximum number that may be issued. This number 
is stated in the Articles of Incorporation. Because the cor- 
poration may legally have any number of shares “author- 
ized,” it is customary to authorize some amount far beyond 
any reasonable expectation of use. The term “issued shares” 
as used in the Act refers to all shares actually sold or ex- 
changed or delivered out of the company. These shares 
represent a proprietary interest in the business. “Outstand- 
ing” shares are those issued shares that have not been re- 
acquired by the company in the form of treasury shares or 
otherwise withdrawn from use but not yet cancelled. Thus, 
treasury shares (shares of a company issued but later re- 
acquired and held by the same company) are “issued” 
but not “outstanding.” When cancelled, shares revert to a 
status of authorized but unissued. 

It is of interest to note that this use of “authorized” 
shares represents a major departure from the earlier laws 
of Texas. The prior corporate law required that the Charter 
(the Articles of Incorporation) show at all times the exact 
number of shares issued. This required that shares be sub- 
scribed before the corporation could be incorporated, and 
it further required a charter amendment each time a new 
issue was made. There was no provision for treasury shares, 
although the courts held that a corporation could re-aquire 
its own shares under certain circumstances, Today, the 
problem is eliminated by the new classifications, and the 
corporation may issue, handle, and deal in its shares with 
a minimum of technical detail. 

While the new Act makes no specific reference to special 
classes such as “preferred” or “common” shares, it recog- 
nizes the right of a company to create various classes or 
series having preferences one over the other. Again, how- 
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ever, issuance of such shares, series, or preferences must be 
authorized in detai! in the Articles of Incorporation, and 
the rights of all shareholders must be protected. 

The Texas Business Corporation Act follows the general 
rule in the United States in requiring that shares not be 
issued except for money actually paid, labor actually done, 
or property actually received. Because this requirement is 
not a new one with this Act, earlier laws and court de- 
cisions may be looked to for guidance, and the services of 
a competent attorney are indispensable in studying and 
analyzing any proposed issue having some purpose other 
than the clear receipt of money or property. 

The new Act requires that each corporation have at least 
three directors. It may have any additional number as 
established in the by-laws. The directors need not be citi- 
zens or residents of the state of Texas, nor need they be 
shareholders in the company unless so required by the 
Articles or by-laws. Except for the initial Board appointed 
by the incorporators, all directors are elected by the share- 
holders at their annual meetings. The Act contemplates that 
directors shall be elected or re-elected each year, but it does 
authorize two or three year overlapping terms where the 
Board consists of nine or more members. 

A majority of the Board of Directors constitutes a 
quorum for the transaction of business unless more strin- 
gent requirements are set forth in the by-laws. The acts 
of a majority of those present at any regular or properly 
called meeting will constitute the acts of the Board and the 
corporation. This means that the corporation may actually 
be controlled by a minority group should the majority fail 
to attend or fulfill their obligations as directors. The Act 
does not contemplate that the Board of Directors shall exer- 
cise direct daily control over the routine affairs of the 
business, and it expressly authorizes the creation of an 
“Executive Committee” to handle the routine affairs of the 
Board and the appointment or election of officers to handle 
the routine daily affairs of the company. The full Board 
of Directors, however, may not delegate its ultimate au- 
thority and responsibility for the corporation, and certain 
transactions must be handled personally by them in formal 
session. 

The Act requires the election or appointment of only 
four officers—a president, a vice-president, a secretary, 
and a treasurer, The same person may hold any two or 
more offices except that the president and secretary may not 
be the same person. The act specifies no particular duties 
for these officers; it merely states that the officers shall 
have such duties as the Board of Directors or by-laws shall 
designate, and the Board has the authority to create such 
other offices and duties as shall be desirable and necessary 
to carry out the business of the corporation. All officers 
serve at the will of the Board unless specific instructions 
are set forth in the by-laws. The old legal question as to 
the validity of long-term contracts with officers is left un- 
answered by the new Act, and an attorney should be con- 
sulted before entering into such contracts. 

The shareholders, as the true owners of the company, 
have numerous rights, individually and collectively, under 
the new Texas Business Corporation Act. Their individual 
liability is expressly limited to their contributions made in 
the purchase of shares, except that where an individual has 
formally promised to buy or “subscribed for” shares, he 
may be forced to perform his contract even though the 
corporation becomes insolvent. In no event, however, is 
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his liability greater than that amount actually invested or 
subscribed. 

The shareholder enjoys a “pre-emptive” right to pur- 
chase his proportionate share of any new issue so as to 
preserve his relative ownership percentage in the company, 
unless such “pre-emptive” right is expressly denied in the 
Articles of Incorporation. Amending the Articles of Incor- 
poration; enacting, revising or amending the by-laws; 
approving all new share issues; and approving certain 
major transactions, are among the particular powers of the 
shareholders. Some of these powers may be delegated to the 
Board of Directors; others are considered basic to cor- 
porate ownership and may not be delegated, 

Contrary to the earlier common law rules which held 
that all shares must be freely transferable, the new Act 
does authorize for the first time in Texas reasonable re- 
strictions on such transactions. Where there are less than 
20 shareholders, the shares may be tightly restricted 
through buy-and-sell agreements, The larger corporation 
is expressly authorized to eliminate preemptive rights and 
impose a first refusal or first option on the shares. Each of 
these restrictions must be carefully stated in the Articles or 
on the certificates themselves, and their use is fraught with 
danger. The law guards jealously the independence of the 
shareholders, and it will not hesitate to strike down a re- 
striction that is considered unreasonable, a fraud on share- 
holders, or in any manner unfair or improper as a business 
requirement. Here, again, the services of a competent at- 
torney are required to examine the proposed restrictions in 
the light of judicial interpretations . 

The shareholders are required to meet at least once each 
year for the election of directors. This requirement, how- 
ever, does not affect the status of the company or its di- 
rectors and officers who automatically continue to serve 
until an annual meeting is held. The shareholders may 
hold special meetings as necessary upon special call and 
notice as specified in the Act. A new provision in the Texas 
Act allows the shareholders to hold any meeting by a new 
and informal procedure. 

Under this new procedure, any action which is required 
to be taken at a shareholders’ meeting may be taken with- 
out such meeting if the written consent of all shareholders 
is obtained on such action and such consent is filed in the 
minutes of the company. This provision has distinct ad- 
vantages for the small corporation in which the directors 
are also the shareholders, and the holding of formal share- 
holder meetings to approve the Board’s decision is totally 
unnecessary. It is also convenient when a sudden op- 
portunity occurs and quick shareholder approval is re- 
quired. The entire meeting may be held by telephone with 
a written memorandum later circulated for signature. It 
should be noted at this point that the new Act has no 
similar provision for meetings of directors. The Board is 
an entity itself, and independent approval by the directors 
will not be effective as official action by the Board. A 
formal meeting is required in all cases. 

At all shareholder meetings each outstanding share is 
entitled to one vote, except that in voting for directors, 
each shareholder is entitled to vote the number of shares 
owned by him for as many persons as there are directors 
to be elected. Thus, a shareholder having one share is 
entitled to three votes in an election of three directors. 
Under the method known as “noncumulative” voting, this 
shareholder is entitled to vote one share for each of his 
three candidates, A variation, known as “cumulative” 
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voting, allows the shareholder to disregard the number of 
directors to be elected and pool or cumulate all his votes 
for one candidate. By this cumulative method a minority 
shareholder may be able to guarantee the election of at 
least one member of the Board, whereas under noncumu- 
lative voting the majority will elect the entire Board de- 
spite the minority votes. The new Act, as passed in 1955, 
expressly authorized cumulative voting unless such method 
was expressly denied by the Articles of Incorporation. In 
1957 this provision was reversed in wording so that all 
shareholders of corporations organized after August 22, 
1957, are not authorized to vote cumulatively unless the 
Articles of Incorporation expressly authorize such method. 
A new bill has been introduced in the State Senate (S.B. 
214) which would reinstate the 1955 law in this area with 
certain modifications. 

Cumulative voting is an important and essential tool for 
preserving the rights of minority shareholders so as to 
maintain balanced interests on the Board in the same ap- 
proximate ratio as shareholdings. By coupling this power 
with a provision in the by-laws or articles requiring near 
unanimous consent for Board decisions, a minority share- 
holder may obtain a veto power over corporate actions, a 
valuable and powerful control. 

To govern the Texas operations of corporations incor- 
porated in other states, called “foreign corporations,” a 
special section has been included in the new Act. A foreign 
corporation desiring to do business within the state of 
Texas must obtain permission in the form of a “Certificate 
of Authority” from the Secretary of State. The application 
for this certificate contains the same basic information as 
the Articles of Incorporation of domestic companies. The 
certificate has a 10-year life only, but it may be renewed 
each 10 years provided the company conducts its opera- 
tions in Texas in accordance with the local laws. With the 
filing of its application and receipt of the Certificate from 
the Secretary of State, the foreign corporation has all rights 
and privileges of a domestic company, but no more; even 
though such additional powers may be permissible in the 
state of incorporation. A special provision modifies the 
above rule insofar as internal corporate affairs are con- 
cerned so that the state of Texas may not interfere with the 
purely internal affairs of foreign corporations, 

The Texas Act applies only to corporations “doing busi- 
ness” within the state. Many transactions conducted in 
Texas by foreign corporations are not sufficient in time or 
magnitude to constitute “doing business,” and in such cases 
a foreign corporation need not comply with the Texas Act, 
nor may it claim its benefits. The basic question of what 
constitutes “doing business” is, of course, not unique with 
Texas, and there are many volumes of statutes and de- 
cisions throughout the United States attempting to solve 
the infinite variety of situations developing daily. No in- 
telligent decision can be made as to whether a corporation 
need comply with another state’s law except after careful 
and detailed study and analysis of the many cases and 
statutes involved. 

The commonly used term, a closed corporation, is a 
nonlegal phrase to denote the small company normally 
owned by a few shareholders, restricting sale of shares to 
outsiders, and generally operated informally like a sole 
proprietorship or partnership. The family corporation is a 
good example. There are no special provisions in the Texas 
Business Corporation Act expressly defining or controlling 
the small or closed corporation. Consequently, these com- 
panies must generally comply with the same detailed re- 
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quirements and formality of the mammoth corporate 
organizations. Some of the optional provisions in the Texas 
Act, however, may materially ease the administrative bur- 
den if utilized. 

The provisions in the Act allowing cumulative voting, 
permitting liberal by-laws, authorizing shareholders to act 
without formal meetings, recognizing reasonable restric- 
tions on transferability of shares, and allowing director 
decisions in many cases without shareholder approval, all 
aid the small or closed corporation. This is particularly 
true for those corporations in which the directors and 
shareholders are the same persons and where formal ac- 
tions would necessitate useless duplications of effort and 
records. To a large extent the new Act encourages the 
incorporation of the small or closed business organization, 
a move that was extremely questionable and burdensome 
just a few years ago. 

The new Texas Business Corporation Act, for the first 
time in Texas, sets out the requirements and procedures 
for mergers and consolidations. A “merger” is the absorp- 
tion of one or more existing corporations by another exist- 
ing corporation; it automatically causes a dissolution of 
the absorbed companies. A “consolidation” is the combin- 
ing of two or more existing corporations into a newly 
created corporation. It effects an automatic dissolution of 
all existing companies. Consolidation has the psychological 
advantage of seeming to “wipe the slate clean.” In reality, 
however, debts and obligations must still be met by the 
new entity, and no real economic advantage is obtained 
by one method over the other. 

Prior to the new Act there were no statutory provisions, 
and the only safe method of combining companies was for 
one corporation to purchase the assets of another making 
payment in stock of the buying company. Then the selling 
company would file for voluntary dissolution and distrib- 
bution of assets. This two-step approach was cumbersome, 
expensive, and not clearly valid, but it was considered the 
best and safest approach. Under the new Act, compliance 
with the statutory merger or consolidation accomplishes 
the full transaction without delay or difficulty, and either 
method will satisfy the requirements for statutory reor- 
ganization under the federal taxation laws. 

Dissolution of a corporation may be effected voluntarily 
at any time upon compliance with certain requirements. 
The procedure is somewhat detailed but relatively clear 
and easily followed. The major requirement concerns the 
protection of creditors, including the State, and a dissolv- 
ing corporation must show adequate protection for these 
parties, normally by showing payment in full of all fran- 
chise taxes and all creditor accounts. 

Although the corporation laws of Texas are largely con- 
solidated and detailed in the new Business Corporation 
Act, there are numerous other statutes that may directly 
control or affect a Texas corporation or a foreign corpora- 
tion doing business in the state. It is beyond the scope of 
this report to describe all the many statutes and decisions 
that may affect corporate activities, but the statutes are the 
lifeblood of the corporation and no corporate action of any 
consequence should be undertaken without careful study 
to insure compliance with all applicable laws. In the main, 
however, with Texas on the threshold of industrial, scien- 
tific, and social advancement, this new Act will provide the 
modern vehicle under which industry and business may in- 
corporate and operate in Texas, participating fully and 
freely in this advancement. 





HILL-BURTON PROGRAM SPURS 
HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


By CHARLES O. BETTINGER 


The construction of new hospital accommodations did 
not keep pace with the growing populace and post World 
War II Texans and citizens of others states found them- 
selves in dire need of additional medical facilities. Acting 
to remedy this situation, the Congress of the United States 
passed the Hill-Burton Act. The Act was adopted as a meas- 
ure to provide federal assistance to those areas with the 
greatest need for supplementary hospitalization. Construc- 
tion in Texas of more than $250 million in additional fa- 
cilities under this plan alone is completed, under con- 
struction, or in the planning stages. 

Although the maximum limit of federal participation 
was set at 50%, the large number of applications request- 
ing a portion of the federal allocation to Texas forced the 
government’s share of expenditures down to only 34% 
since the institution of the program, However, some proj- 
ects are still able to secure the maximum subsidy, depend- 
ing upon the needs of the area and the type of hospitaliza- 
tion that is being considered. 

Laurels must also go to the State Department of Health 
in Texas for a speedy job in developing the Texas Plan 
which was necessary before Texas could get any allocation 
of federal money. On the basis of surveys of existing medi- 
cal care and equipment available, the Texas Plan set forth 
all the requirements necessary to participate, established 
priority areas on the basis of needed facilities, and set all 
other regulations necessary for the smooth, nonpolitical op- 
eration of the Hill-Burton program under the direction of 
that state agency. In addition, this agency has adminis- 
tered and directed the activities of the program for almost 
15 years at a cost which is now less than 1% of the total 
funds allocated. When the extensive supervision necessary 
for the proper operation of this program is taken into ac- 
count, these administrative costs are indeed low. 

Due to the strict construction requirements set forth in 
the Texas Plan of the Hill-Burton program, Texas hospitals 
have also pushed the standards of their accommodations 
up to a peak in 1960. The State Department of Health 
has set specifications to control the sanitary aspects of the 
hospitals falling under this subsidy. The ventilation system 
is one such example, and it must meet rigid requirements. 
For instance, the same air must not be circulated into the 
maternity ward and then into surgery. 

Although this program has nothing to do with the op- 
eration of the hospital after it is opened, several adminis- 
trative policies assist in getting the hospital off to a good 
start. The excellent sanitary precautions are but one of the 
minimum standards set up in the Texas Plan. Other Board 
decisions as to the original allocation directly affect the 
working policies of the new hospital. For instance, two 
organizations with the same basic priority may not have an 
equal chance of getting an allocation if one group has in- 
cluded training facilities to help in staffing the new unit. 
The administration, therefore, can recognize good plan- 
ning and amply reward that group with the allocation. 
Usually, however, the federal funds available are dis- 
tributed to as many applicants as possible thus lowering 
the percentage participation that is represented by the 
government and encouraging much more construction. 
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Excluded under this act are private hospitals established 
for profit reasons. Also, until an amendment of the original 
law which made it possible for groups to borrow money 
and repay it to the government, several organizations re- 
fused to accept Hill-Burton money because of certain moral 
objections to this use of government money. However, 
some of these objections have been overcome with the 
amendment since the amount of assistance may be issued 
in the form of a loan rather than a subsidy. Certain other 
hospitals will not participate in the program due to the 
high standards and restrictions of the Texas Plan. Others 
may go ahead and build a hospital unit without federal as- 
sistance due to the low priority rating of the area where 
they are building. 

Costs of hospital construction have continually risen 
until the average construction cost per bed in Texas is 
from $17,000 to $19,000. This figure represents the total 
costs of all equipment, designing, and other costs of the 
project. While this figure seems high, a compariscn shows 
that Texas is one of the lowest states in the United States. 
As an example, it is not exceptional to find the cost per bed 
in California as high as $35,000. Another method of ex- 
pressing relative costs is by the square foot which fall be- 
tween $22 and $25 in Texas. Comparison with other states 
illustrate the fact that Texans are getting a bargain in hos- 
pital construction. 


PROJECTS PLANNED OR COMPLETED UNDER THE 
HILL-BURTON HOSPITAL PROGRAM 
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Source: Texas Stote Dept. of Health. 


On the above map, the density of projects by total 
cost is shown for projects constructed or planned under the 
Hill-Burton program. Houston and Harris County led in 
the dollar value of these projects with a total construction 
of over $37 million since the institution of the program. 
Other counties with over $10 million were Dallas, Tarrant, 
E] Paso, Galveston, Nueces, Travis, and Bexar. This con- 
struction and future construction give each community a 
great stimulus to the industrial trade in the area. Other 
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than the labor used to construct a hospital, the specialized 
nature of hospital construction requires tremendous quan- 
tities of plumbing equipment, ventilation supplies, and wall 
and floor finishes that can be cleaned and scrubbed easily. 
Supplying unusual building design features and special 
equipment can be especially beneficial to local dealers in 
the area of construction. 

Two types of funds are available for the construction of 
new hospitals. The largest allocation goes to general hos- 
pitals or public health centers, and the funds thus allocated 
are called “C-Funds.” The remaining classification con- 
sists of institutions such as diagnostic, rehabilitation, nurs- 
ing, and chronic illness centers and receive “G-Funds.” In 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 
Jan Dec Jan —-— 
1961 1960 1960 Jan 1961 Jan 1961 
from from 





Classification (thousands of dollars) Dec 1960 Jan 1960 
ALL PERMITS $103,200 94,220 95,057 +10 + 9 
New construction 92,436 84,740 85,120 + 9 + 9 

Residential (housekeeping) 48,572 35,788 55,073 + 36 — 12 
One-family dwellings 43,088 32,037 61,168 + 34 — 16 
Multiple-family 

dwellings 5,484 8,751 3,905 + 46 + 40 

Nonresidential buildings 43,864 48,952 30,047 — 10 + 46 

Nonhousekeeping 
buildings 
(residential) 2,788 8,451 1,327 — 10 — 19 

Amusement buildings 360 37 183 +873 + 97 

Churches 1,319 1,851 38,056 —29 — 57 

Industrial buildings 2,624 1,851 8,056 — 29 — 57 

Garages (commercial 

and private) 445 208 $810 +114 +4 
Service stations .... 659 648 982 + 2 — 33 
Hospitals and 

other institutions 13,171 834 1,096 +1479 +1102 

Office-bank buildings .. 8,918 8,643 2,891 — 55 + 64 

Works and utilities _... 2,390 6,339 2,130 — 62 + 12 

Educational buildings 8,087 12,885 8,262 —37 — 8 

Stores and 

mercantile buildings 6,355 8,041 6,798 —21 — 7 

Other buildings 

and structures 1,799 856 8,840 +110 +114 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 10,764 9,480 9,937 +i4 + 8 





1960, “C-Funds” accounted for 97% of construction under 
this program. 

Some mention has been made of priority areas based on 
the need and the population in those areas. The first step 
in assigning classifications to these areas was to get a com- 
plete census of the facilities available all over the state. This 
count was expressed in the number of beds available. The 
second step was to determine the need of the areas ex- 
pressed in comparable terms. This was accomplished by 
assigning an established number of beds needed for each 
1,000 persons depending on density of population of the 
area, such as rural or metropolitan. Then the number of 
beds available is compared to the number needed, and that 
percent determines the priority classification of the area. 
There are four classifications ranging from A to D, with 
the A grouping having the range of 0% to 40% of avail- 
able beds to needed beds. The D group with inimum 
priority ranges from 80% to 100%. 
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Leading the Hill-Burton projects in size in the calendar 
year of 1960 were the Scott and White Memorial Hospital 
in Temple, Texas, total $7,675,000, and the Galveston 
County Memorial Hospital with a value of $4,000,000. 
These two units alone were responsible for adding a total of 
480 beds, which greatly alter the previous classifications of 
the areas involved. Total cost of hospitals receiving alloca- 
tions in 1960 totaled $26,385,045 with the government 
share of this bill amounting to $9,277,045, or 35%. Due to 
a two-year limit on the allocations, work must be started on 
most of these projects in 1961. 

Actual construction work started on hospital projects in 
1960 is best evidenced by the number of authorizations to 
build during the year. Total authorizations amounted to 
over $37 million in 1960. This represented an impressive 
56% increase from the previous year. January 1961 per- 
mits authorized exceeded $13 million to start the new year 
with a total which was more than one-third of all 1960 
permits. Therefore, with just two more months like Janu- 
ary, the 1960 total will be passed. With this rate of growth, 
Texas should soon catch up with its hospital needs. 

While the Hill-Burton program has largely been respon- 
sible for much of the stimulated growth, hospital construc- 
tion has progressed equally in other categories such as 
proprietary hospitals which numbered 219 of the total 556 
listed by the American Hospital Association in 1959. Fed- 
eral hospital care has also increased substantially in VA 
hospitals and on military bases since World War II. 

Texans appear determined to use both the federal pro- 
gram and private enterprise to meet the requirements of 
this state. With the spectacular start in 1961, this year 
may set a record for some time to come. Many of the 
1960 Hill-Burton allocations will carry over into 1961. 
Long-range projections do not indicate a major slowdown 
of activity but, instead, show continued increases in fed- 
eral spending in this area. This should prove especially true 
if the liberal Democrats in Congress can get their proposed 
plan for federal medical care for the aged passed. This 
plans make federal money available through the social 
security tax for medical care of elderly people. 

To sum up, hospital construction prospects in Texas 
are good. Another record-breaking year as well as excellent 
long-range prospects in this area of construction can be 
forecast. 


HILL-BURTON PROJECT ALLOCATIONS IN TEXAS 
(In thousands of dollars) 








Fiscal year 








ending Total 

June 30 C-Funds G-Funds Allocations 
1948 _.. $ 4,828 $ 0 $ 4,828 
1949 4,864 0 4,864 
1950 9,492 0 9,492 
1951 5,359 0 5,359 
1952 5,011 0 5,011 
1953 4,641 0 4,641 
1954 3,827 0 3,827 
1955 4,476 934 5,410 
1956 5,487 962 6,399 
Leet |... 6,302 911 7,213 
1958 ... 6,140 935 7,075 
1959 9,409 1,970 11,879 
1960* _.. . 8,962 229 9,191 
Total ....$78,749 $84,691 





* Allocation of 1960 federal quota is not complete due to the two-year 
life of the funds available. 

Source: Texas State Department of Health, Division of Hospital 
Services. 
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PETROCHEMICAL EXPANSION 
CONTINUED IN TEXAS 


By ALFRED G. DALE 


Since 1956 the chemical industry has, by all standards 
—employment, investment, value of output—ranked as 
the most important in Texas. In a period when some of 
the other major industries in the state are undergoing pain- 
ful processes of adjustment and contraction, the chemical 
industry continues to exhibit the remarkable capacity for 
growth that has characterized its life in Texas since infancy 
in 1946. 

The chemical industry is a complex, heterogeneous, 
entity. In Texas its most important component includes 
petrochemical intermediates—those compounds produced 
from oil, natural gas, or refinery off-gases that form the 
substance for end-products such as plastics, synthetic fibers, 
pharmaceuticals, and detergents. During 1960 investment 
continued on a massive scale in Texas petrochemicals, de- 
spite the slowdown in general business conditions and the 
existence of overcapacity in many chemical operations. 

Feedstocks. The most important source material for 
many of the petrochemical intermediates produced in 
Texas is ethylene, an unsaturated light hydrocarbon re- 
covered either from natural gas or refinery gases. During 
1960 Phillips Chemical Company completed expansion of 
its ethylene producing facilities at Sweeny and announced 
plans for further expansion during 1961 aimed at doubling 
the ethylene output of the Sweeny plant. The vast new 
Monsanto producing complex planned for Chocolate Bayou, 
25 miles from Texas City in Brazoria County, will include 
the world’s largest ethylene plant with a capacity exceeding 
500 million pounds annually, and is planned to be in oper- 
ation by 1962. Also during 1960, Socony Mobil Oil estab- 
lished a new operating division, Mobil Chemical Company, 
that is planning to create a new integrated chemical com- 
plex in the Beaumont area. One of the first steps is the 
construction of a major ethylene-producing plant utilizing 
inputs from the company’s Beaumont refinery. The capac- 
ity of this unit, due for completion in 1961, will be 380 
million pounds annually. In West Texas, El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. and Rexall Drug Co. announced plans to build a 
series of plants in Odessa to produce and utilize ethylene 
and propylene. Construction of this integrated development 
has begun. 

Some years ago, much of the benzene utilized by the 
Texas chemical industry in, for example, the production of 
styrene resin and synthetic (S-type) rubber, was imported 
coal-based benzene from other regions. Petroleum-based 
benzene is becoming an increasingly important element in 
the total output of this chemical, and many companies have 
recently announced plans to expand existing facilities or 
create new ones. Thus, Humble Oil & Refining Company is 
doubling benzene output from the Baytown refinery; Mobil 
Chemical Co., as part of its Beaumont operation referred to 
previously, is constructing a large benzene plant during 
1961; Texaco at Port Arthur is planning to construct an 
equally large benzene unit; and at Sweeny, Phillips will 
also construct a benzene producing unit to complement the 
output of the other basic chemical building-blocks already 
in existence at that facility. 

Technical change is also inducing substantial develop- 
ment in the production of a third basic chemical, acetylene. 
Until a few years ago this was largely produced from cal- 
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cium carbide. Recent developments make it economical to 
produce acetylene from hydrocarbons, and a number of 
large projects are underway on the Gulf Coast to expand 
acetylene output. At Deer Park, Diamond Alkali Co. is 
constructing a large acetylene unit to provide feedstock 
for vinyl chloride production; Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. has recently announced plans to construct a major inte- 
grated acetylene-vinyl chloride plant on the Houston ship 
channel. 

Although most of the acetylene is for captive use, im- 
portant fractions of new ethylene and benzene output will 
be commercially available. As has frequently been noted, 
the growth of petrochemicals activity at particular loca- 
tions is importantly controlled by raw materials availabil. 
ity and by possibilities for interplant transfers of inter- 
mediate products. A chemical producing complex, once 
created. tends to generate its own future growth, and this 
is clearly evident in Texas. Continued expansion of basic 
chemical feedstock supply potential is an important pre- 
condition to the future viability of the entire industry in 
the state. 

Polyethylene. Amongst the products of the Texas chem- 
ical industry none has enjoyed so spectacular a growth as 
polyethylene, the versatile plastic material. Total national 
output increased from 125 million pounds in 1952 to 1.5 
billion pounds in 1959, Texas has approximately two- 
thirds of the national capacity of polyethylene output, and 
during 1960 expansions continued apace in the state. Foster 
Grant Co. is planning a new plant tied in with the Mobil 
development at Beaumont; Celanese Plastics Co. at Deer 
Park is expanding polyethylene capacity by 25 percent; 
Dow expanded polyethylene capacity at Freeport by two- 
thirds during 1960; E] Paso Natural Gas Co. and Rexall 
Drug Co. will produce the resin in the new Odessa facili- 
ties: Allied Chemical Corp. started construction of two 
additional plants at Orange during the year; Du Pont at 
Orange also expanded, as did Phillips Chemical Co. at 
Pasadena. In the aggregate these expansions represent ad- 
ditions of 15-20 percent to existing Texas polyethylene 
capacity. 

Styrene. A second important large-tonnage plastic ma- 
terial is styrene. a basis for polystyrene plastics, and, in 
combination with butadiene, a co-ingredient in S-type 
synthetic rubber. Expansion of styrene capacity is con- 
tinuing rapidly. At Big Spring, Cosden Petroleum Corp. 
tripled stvrene capacity in 1960; Suntide Refining Co. at 
Corpus Christi is constructing a new styrene plant capable 
of 60 million pounds of annual output. A second new 
styrene plant under construction includes a facility at Hous- 
ton operated by Sinclair-Koppers Chemical Co.. designed 
to produce 70 million pounds per year. Additionally, 
Odessa Stvrene Co. and Dow Chemical Co. are expand- 
ing styrene capacity at Odessa and Freeport, respectively. 

Synthetic rubber. Since World War II. production of 
synthetic rubber and its source materials has formed an 
important part of the Texas petrochemical industry. The 
establishment of new and expanded plants continued to 
distinguish this segment of the industry during the past 
year. Continued investment in laboratory research and de- 
velopment is responsible for much of this activity. For 
example. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. is planning a new 
$30 million plant at Beaumont to produce new synthetic 
rubbers, Natsyn and Budene. Similarly, Phillips Chemical 
Co. scheduled a 25 percent increase in its new cis-poly- 
butadiene plant at Borger during 1960. Firestone Tire and 
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Rubber and Texas—U.S. Chemical Co. also undertook sub- 
stantial expansion of existing producing facilities, 

This review of some of the more notable developments 
in the petrochemical industry last year does no more than 
illustrate the strong growth potential of the entire industry. 
A cataloguing of all recent expansion in the state would oc- 
cupy several pages, but several points of interest emerge 
from the preceding partial review of the industry. First, it 
does not appear that growth of the industry in Texas is 
being seriously affected by parallel developments outside the 
region, as was feared by some observers a few years ago. 
There does not appear to have been a significant shift in lo- 
cational factors to the disadvantage of Texas. Secondly, the 
industry is continuing to find its most rational bases for 
expansion at existing locations, where the economies of 
inter-plant product transfers are an important considera- 
ation. For this reason, continued expansion of the relatively 
new complex in the Odessa area is to be looked for, as well 
as concurrent development in the more mature areas on the 
Gulf Coast. Thirdly, the importance of research and de- 
velopment as a supporter of full-scale commercial industrial 
growth is clearly evident. These factors point to the prob- 
ability of continuous expansion of petrochemicals in Texas, 
an industry that in 1961 has the distinction of being one 
of the most dynamic, as well as the most important in the 
economic life of the state. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Jan1961 Jani1961 Jan1960 
from from from 
Account Dec 1960 Jan1960 Dec 1959 
TOTAL ASSETS — 1 + $8 — 6 
Loans and investments, less loans to 
banks and valuation reserves oe i — 8 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves — 2 + 4 — 3 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans} — 4 dad — 4 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities — 14 + 11 + 8 
Real estate loans . + 1 ge i — 1 
Other loans + 6 + 9 — 2 
Total U.S. Government securities + + 17 — 6 
Treasury bills + 61 +258 — 84 
Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness + 47 + 18 oe 
Treasury notes and bonds ... — 1 + 8 — 4 
Other securities - + 5 + <4 + 2 
Loans to banks — 86 +156 — 24 
Reserves with Federal Reserve banks + 9 + 6 — 1 
Cash in vaults .... = see — 18 + 4 —14 
Balances with domestic banks — 15 + 9 — 18 
Other net assets + 8 se oe 
TOTAL LIABILITIES — 2 + 8 — 65 
Total adjusted deposits — 1 + 9 — 4 
Demand deposits — 4 + 2 — 6 
Time deposits + 8 + 26 + 3 
U.S. Government deposits — 28 — 18 — 12 
Total interbank deposits — 8 + 18 — 10 
Domestic banks .... seages — 8 + 18 — 10 
Foreign banks .... — 24 — 7 — 18 
Borrowings aeie Ss +100 — 55 — 15 
Other liabilities _.. ss + 5 et + 6 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS os + € +e 





* Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

¢ Includes loans to nonbank financial institutions. 
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THE JOINT ACCOUNT IN JEOPARDY—STILL 


By JACK W. LEDBETTER 


Editor’s Note: The January 1961 issue contained a discussion of the 
history and uncertain status of joint bank and savings accounts ‘in 
Texas. Because of the widespread interest in this basic problem and 
because the Texas Supreme Court has now decided the two cases 
pending at that time, a supplemental report is presented in this issue. 


On January 25, 1961, the Texas Supreme Court handed 
down its decision on Hilley vs Hilley, and on February 1 
it decided the case of Stefan vs Pollard. 

In Hilley vs Hilley, a majority of the Supreme Court 
(five justices) ruled that a son by a prior marriage was 
entitled to a one-half interest in certain corporate stock 
purchased by his father and stepmother with community 
funds, even though the certificates were in the joint names 
of husband and wife as joint tenants with survivorship, and 
the evidence was clear that the father and stepmother did 
intend that the survivor would own the whole of the certifi- 
cates and stock represented thereby. The father had died in 
1956 without leaving a will. 

In reaching this decision, the majority overruled its own 
1958 decision in Ricks vs Smith which had upheld a sur- 
vivor’s claim to U. S. Savings Bonds purchased by a hus- 
band and wife and payable to either one or to the survivor. 

A strong dissent by three justices argued that the joint 
tenancy with survivorship in these cases where intent was 
clear did not violate community property principles and 
should be allowed to stand. Mr. Justice Walker wrote the 
opinion for the majority. Mr. Justice Norvell wrote the 
dissenting opinion for the minority. 

The decision in Steffan vs Pollard furnished little assist- 
ance on this problem of joint tenancy and community 
property, inasmuch as the circumstances involved a probate 
decision in another case some years before (1953). The 
Supreme Court ruled that even if the probate decision, 
which awarded certain joint tenancy property to the sur- 
vivor, was in error, the complainant here made no appeal 
at that time and now was prohibited from reopening the 
matter. The Court reiterated the basic principle that where 
parties feel a trial decision is erroneous, they have full right 
to appeal at the time, but that there must be an end at some 
point, and a failure to appeal makes the trial decision con- 
clusive except where fraud or other special circumstances 
are shown. 

Thus it appears today that the survivorship feature of 
joint bank and savings accounts and joint stock certificates 
as it is generally seen is invalid where the asset is owned 
by a husband and wife and purchased with community 
funds. This involves almost every joint marital account 
in the State of Texas. 

It appears that a proper last will and testament or a 
formal “partition” of the asset would allow a husband and 
wife to obtain the benefits of survivorship, but both oper- 
ations have special requirements, and neither should be 
attempted without the assistance and advice of a competent 
attorney. 
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TEXAS SUGAR BEETS 


By FREDOLIN KADERLI 


Sugar beet production in Texas, although presently lim- 
ited in extent, appears to offer promising possibilities to 
state farmers. The recent decision by the United States 
government to remove sugar beet acreage limitations to 
help replace supplies from Cuba is a significant develop- 
ment, at least as far as Texas farmers are concerned. For 
those Texans who have organized associations to battle for 
permanent federal legislation to authorize larger acreage 
allotments, the announcement was welcome news. There is 
continued hesitation, however, on the part of many, be- 
cause there was no real indication of how long the gov- 
ernment would permit unrestricted planting. Sugar beet 
processors, particularly, are wary about expanding plant 
facilities until more permanent legislation is passed by 
Congress. 

In the past, acreage allotments for sugar beets in Texas 
have been confined to several irrigated sections in Deaf 
Smith, Castro, Hale, Lubbock, and Parmer counties. The 
combined acreage allotment of all five counties which could 
be planted in sugar beets was less than 2,000 acres. The 
Texas Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee has, in the past, maintained strict control over 
county allotments which may be planted. Panhandle farm- 
ers who raise beets sell their crops to the American Crystal 
Sugar Company at Rocky Ford, Colorado. Since from 
25,000 acres to 40,000 acres of beets are usually required 
to support a sugar refinery, it is apparent that Texas grow- 
ers supply only a fraction of the required acreage to sup- 
port the Rocky Ford plant. At the same time, however, 
Texas has a great potential for planting additional acre- 
ages, and for this reason farmers in the Trans-Pecos and 
Panhandle areas are backing permanent legislation which 
would allow American growers to share the normal in- 
crease needed to supply new demand. 

The wild beet from which the present-day sugar beet 
plant developed was originally found in the regions around 
the Mediterranean. It is speculated that the sugar beet 
gradually spread from the Mediterranean area to parts of 
northern Europe. In 1801 the commercial possibilities of 
the sugar beet were first realized when 1 beet sugar factory 
was erected in Silesia. 

Beet seeds were imported from Europe into the United 
States at Philadelphia in 1836. Early attempts to grow 
sugar beets in the eastern United States were failures, 
and it was not until the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that a successful mill was established in California. 

Establishment of the Alameda Sugar Company in Cali- 
fornia marked the real beginning of the beet sugar indus- 
try in the United States. From its very beginning the whole 
industry has been expanding under varying degrees of 
government protection from bounties, tariffs, and sugar 
acts. 

Areas which have fertile sandy loam or clay loam soils, 
a temperate climate favored with abundant sunshine, cool 
dry air, and moisture timed to certain periods of its growth 
are best adapted to beet production. The Trans-Pecos 
and Texas Panhandle areas are suitable for sugar beet 
growing, except that farmers in this area must supply 
water by irrigation rather than letting nature supply the 
moisture needs. 
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Moisture is a critical factor in beet production and is 
especially needed when the seed is germinating and the 
beets are forming. In later stages of growth, however, too 
much moisture may tend to produce a larger size beet with 
a small sugar content. Advantages of growing sugar beets 
under the dry Texas climate conditions with supplemental 
irrigation are obvious. 

Production of sugar beets begins with the planting of 
the seeds early in season. Planting dates vary and run any- 
where from December (in California) to April and May 
(in Texas). Proper timing is very important in order to 
insure a maximum growing season. Late planting of sugar 
beets typically results in reduced tonnage yields per acre 
and means a smaller amount of income to farmers. 

After planting, the next stage in the operation is culti- 
vating and thinning the newly sprouted plants. Cultivation 
of beet plants the first time is usually for weed control pur- 
poses and is performed before the thinning operation takes 
place. Plants may be cultivated one time or several times, 
depending on the particular location and situation. 

The plants are thinned so that they stand about a foot 
apart, thus making it possible for each one to obtain suf- 
ficient food and moisture. In Texas, as well as in most of 
the other sugar-growing areas, this thinning operation is 
performed by mechanical means and results in a consider- 
able cost saving over the old method of hand thinning. Fol- 
lowing the thinning operation, the land is cultivated sev- 
eral times in order to break up weed formation and also to 
improve irrigation furrows where irrigation is used. 

Irrigation is an essential requirement in beet produc- 
tion. But it is a critical operation as great care must be 
taken to see that the growing plants receive the right 
amount of moisture. It has been discovered that light and 
frequent irrigations are more effective; plants need to be 
supplied with continuous moisture as photosynthesis is 
taking place. It has also been found that the moisture is 
best utilized when it is uniformly distributed around the 
plants. 

As the sugar beet plants begin to approach maturity, 
field sampling is undertaken in order to estimate the yield. 
This is an essential task because estimates of yield are re- 
quired in order to provide the necessary information for 
scheduling of plant operations. Random samples of beets 
are taken from several fields and are weighed, counted, and 
analyzed for their sugar content. Information obtained 
from this procedure is then used to adjust harvesting and 
factory operations. 

Time lapse from planting to date of maturity varies in 
different parts of the country. The length of the growing 
season may be as short as 125 days in some areas and may 
be as long as nine months in others. In any event, the har- 
vest is usually as late as possible in order to obtain 
maximum sugar yields. Sugar is stored in the beet root in 
the latter part of the season. Increased storage of sugar is 
caused by cutting off irrigation water and by colder 
weather. 

There has been a great deal of progress in the mechani- 
zation of sugar beet production so that today almost the 
entire crop from start to finish is handled by machine. 
The beets are planted, thinned, and harvested by machine. 
To date the only phase of sugar beet production which 
must be done by hand is the weeding operation and experi- 
ments are now under way with machinery to determine if 
this phase can also be handled more efficiently. Mechaniza- 
tion results in considerable cost savings if acreage is suf- 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-January 31 








Percent 
Account 1960-61 1959-60 change 
TOTAL $ 441,693,905 $ 467,923,915 — 6 

Ad valorem, inheritance, and 

poll taxes 22,226,304 80,776,737 —28 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes —................ 23,389,787 20,360,680 +15 
Gas severance beneficiary tax 20,987 111,636 —81 
Crude oil production taxes 50,328,745 51,426,052 —2 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 9,431,808 9,917,734 —6 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 684,100 449,701 +52 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 78,490,919 76,258,428 + 8 
Cigarette tax and licenses .. 38,187,261 33,084,698 +15 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses ... . = 15,700,740 15,948,115 —2 
Automobile and other sales taxes 14,915,055 12,992,043 +15 
All licenses and fees -........... 17,869,109 16,996,181 +12 
Franchise taxes 2,582,587 13,164,868 —80 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses .... 12,649,452 11,723,101 + 8 
Oil and gas royalties 12,011,837 12,262,809 —2 
Interest earned . as 12,229,118 12,051,515 +1 
Unclassified receipts .... 4,936,066 5,217,826 — 5 
Other miscellaneous revenue 5,209,949 5,274,103 —1 
Federal aid for highways 52,392,011 73,145,285 —28 
Federal aid for public welfare .... 52,158,232 50,649,410 + 8 
Other federal aid 16,201,242 16,983,963 — 6 
Donations and grants 128,606 184,580 —4 





ficient to make mechanical handling possible. Beside the 
cost savings, however, machine handling has resulted in 
a considerable cutback in labor requirements. This has 
added important implications because there was frequently 
a labor shortage in the beet fields due to migrant agricul- 
tural workers moving south to warmer regions as the 
weather turned colder at harvesting time. Frequently the 
harvesting operation is hampered by bad weather, and 
since timing is a critical factor at that moment, it is im- 
portant that the crop be removed from the field as quickly 
as possible. Should the ground freeze before the harvest is 
completed, part of the sugar beet crop may be lost. Me- 
chanical loading is also an essential feature of the harvest- 
ing operation as it facilitates the rapid movement of the 
topped beets from the field to the receiving stations. 

Increased production of sugar beets by Texas farmers 
appears to offer promising possibilities. A number of fea- 
tures concerning sugar beet characteristics are especially 
important to Texans. For instance, sugar beets are virtu- 
ally immune to hail damage a few weeks after growth 
above the ground has begun. In the Trans-Pecos and Pan- 
handle areas, where spring hail storms may inflict severe 
crop damage, this resistance to hail is especially important. 

Sugar beets grow well in alkaline soil. For this reason 
they are especially adaptable to the Trans-Pecos area of 
Texas. To further enhance matters, alkalinity adds to the 
sugar content of the beets, thus making them more at- 
tractive to the refiner. 

Sugar beet plants are unaffected by cold weather, except 
for a short period (usually less than 48 hours) while they 
are sprouting. Since the section of Texas where sugar beets 
are grown is subject to late spring frosts, this characteristic 
has special favorable appeal to Texas farmers. 

Texas land in the Trans-Pecos and Panahndle areas is 
also well adapted to sugar beet production where mechani- 
cal production and harvesting techniques can be used— 
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especially in the level areas where large plots might be 
planted. As was noted previously, mechanization results in 
considerable cost savings and would make Texas beet 
farmers even more competitive with other growers. 

While complete data are not yet available on 1960 sugar 
beet production in Texas, the acreage for the year was re- 
stricted just as in previous times. Land planted in beets in 
1960 amounted to about 1,900 acres, an amount compara- 
ble to other years. 

Data in the 1959 Annual Statistical Report, ASC Pro- 
grams, published by the U.S.D.A., Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Committee, College Station, Texas, 
indicate that sugar beets were grown in five Panhandle 
counties in that year. Deaf Smith County, with its 1,200- 
acre allotment in 1959, had twice as much land in sugar 
beet production as the other four counties combined. This 
county also accounted for 19.2 thousand of the 28.8 thou- 
sand tons of sugar beets marketed by Texas growers. 

Further analysis of the 1959 data from the Annual Re- 
port reveals that Texas sugar beet farmers marketed an 
average of 16.3 tons per acre of beets in that year. They 
planted 1,780 acres and harvested from 1,765 acres. Har- 
vesting better than 99% of the acres originally planted is 
a very good record and is considerably greater than for 
most crops. 

In 1959 there were 56 farms growing sugar beets in the 
five county area. By far the greatest number of these farms 
(35) were located in Deaf Smith County. The county with 
the least number of acres was Lubbock which only had one 
farm planting about 103 acres. 

Most (21) of the fields on which sugar beets were grown 
in Texas were between 25 acres and 49.9 acres in size. 
There were 10 fields in the 5 acre to 9.9 acre group, and 
there were also 10 fields in the 10 acre to 24.9 acre cate- 
gory. A few (4) were in the 100 acre to 199.9 acre size 
group, and these accounted for 460 of the 1,780 acres 
planted in sugar beets. 

The largest per acre yields were obtained from those 
farms which had beets planted in the 50 acre to 99.9 acre 
size groups. Interestingly enough, the largest size fields 
produced the smallest yields in 1959. 

There is an added advantage for production of beets in 
Texas. Beet tops offer excellent grazing for cattle. It has 
been estimated that a ton of sugar beet tops would not only 
sustain a full grown animal through the winter but would 
also keep it in fairly good shape. A crop which yields 20 
tons to the acre should produce between 12 tons and 15 
tons of tops, so that there is a real possibility for obtaining 
extra income from this important by-product. 

While the government has removed the acreage restric- 
tions on sugar beet production for 1961, this in itself does 
not mean that there will be a wholesale switch to sugar 
beet raising. There are practical limitations for not in- 
creasing production; the most notable one is the fact that 
most sugar refineries are already operating at full capacity. 
The American Crystal Sugar Company plant at Rocky 
Ford, Colorado, where all of the Texas sugar beets are 
shipped, is no exception so that unless any new outlets for 
Texas sugar beets are suddenly developed, production in 
1961 should remain stable. 

There will probably not be any commercial production 
of sugar beets in the Pecos area this year, but there is a 
possibility that a few experimental plots will be planted to 
determine the feasibility of planting beets in this part of 
Texas. 
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JANUARY RETAIL SALES BELOW 
LAST JANUARY 
By IDA M. LAMBETH 


The seasonally adjusted index of retail sales in Texas 
fell 2% in January from December. This was the same 
percentage decline reported for the national adjusted vol- 
ume of retail sales. Compared with January 1960, the first 
month of this year showed an adjusted retail sales drop of 
3% in Texas and 2% for the nation. 

January 1961 recorded an actual drop in volume of re- 
tail sales in Texas of 33% from December. Merchants ex- 
pect sales in January to be considerably below December 
and the adjusted figure—a 2% drop—is a more realistic 
indication of what really happened in Texas retail business. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Jan 
1961 Jan 1961 Jan 1961 
a from from 
Type of store (millions of dollars) Dec 1960 Jan 1960 
Durable goods* 226.1 — 24 — 7 
Nondurable goods 491.8 — 36 — 1 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. 


January sales of durable goods in Texas, including auto- 
motive stores, furniture and household appliance stores, 
and lumber, building material, and hardware stores, fell 
24% below December sales and 7% below January 1960. 
The purchase of durable goods in these categories is easiest 
to postpone and it is this group of retailers who are hardest 
hit and still trimming inventory. 

Automotive stores reported sales 10% below December, 
which was seasonally expected. Sales fell behind last Janu- 
ary by 11%, probably for the reason mentioned above. 
Some automotive dealers believe that auto sales in the last 
quarter of 1961 will be the year’s best, but auto labor con- 
tracts expire September 1, 1961, thus endangering the 
possibility. 

Furniture and household appliance stores, expected to 
have a seasonal drop in sales of 29%, actually reported a 
drop of 31% from December. Sales fell short of January 
a year ago by 12%. 

Lumber, building material, and hardware stores regis- 
tered a drop of 5% from December sales, while a drop of 
10% was expected seasonally. Sales were 2% below Janu- 
ary 1960. Lumber and building material dealers had a 
promising sales rise of 6% from December. Farm imple- 
ment dealers experienced a rise of 4% from December and 
an optimistic 11% rise from sales of last January. 

Nondurable goods, including apparel, food, drug, gen- 
eral merchandise, eating and drinking places, gasoline and 
service stations, and other retail stores, recorded a sales 
drop of 36% from December. A drop of 1% from sales of 
last January was reported. 

Apparel stores, seasonally expected to fall 47%, fell 
49% from December sales volume. A loss of 7% was reg- 
istered from sales of January of last year. There was no 
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sales gain registered by any type of clothing store. Men’s 
and boys’ clothing stores, which usually have very good 
January sales volume, had an unusually high volume in 
December, thus forecasting the drop in January 1961 from 
January 1960. 

General merchandise sales, including country general 
stores, department stores, and variety and dry goods stores, 
were expected to show a sales decline of 52% seasonally 
from December. Sales actually registered a drop of 59%. 
Like apparel stores, general merchandise stores experi- 
enced a sales drop of 7% from January 1960. 

Drug stores’ sales fell behind seasonal expectations. 
Seasonally expected to have a decline of 26% in sales from 
December, sales volume actually fell 28%. Sales also 
lagged behind last January by 9%. Last January there was 
a state-wide rise in drug sales due to “flu.” 

Sales of eating and drinking places, expected to fall 6% 
seasonally, actually fell only 2% from December and 1% 
from last January. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Jan 7- Jan 7-— 
Feb 3,1961 Feb 3, 1961 
rom from 
Jan 7-Feb3 Dec10,1960- Jan 9- 
1961 Feb 5, 1960 





City Jan 6, 1961 
Angleton $ 5,908 — 33 — 1 
Borger 16,615 — 45 + 22 
Brady 5,282 — $1 + 42 
Brownfield 8,304 — 42 + 10 
Cameron 3,959 — 65 — 19 
Childress 4,617 — 654 7 
Clute 2,823 — 35 + 58 
Coleman 5,960 — 42 + 17 
Crystal City 8,910 — 24 — 4 
Cuero 6,118 — 31 + 18 
Eagle Pass 6,112 — 54 oe 
Edna 5,336 — 31 + 16 
El Campo 9,625 — 29 + tf 
Freeport 14,564 — 30 + 18 
Gainesville 12,077 — 37 — 2 
EEE TEC TOA ERT 4,033 — 44 32 
Gilmer 3,194 — 61 — 21 
Gonzales 4,764 — 57 — 56 
Graham 7,876 — 87 + 8 
Granbury 2,996 + 80 — 82 
Groves 5,288 — 58 + 28 
Hale Center 1,748 — 61 + 21 
Hillsboro 6,795 — 35 + 15 
Huntsville 8,938 — 61 — 4 
Hurst 4,198 — 64 — 8 
Kenedy 4,039 — 82 + 17 
Kermit 7,378 — 46 + 9 
Kerrville 12,239 — 82 + 24 
Kingsville 12,941 — 50 + 5 
Kirbyville 3,459 — 22 + 57 
LaGrange 5,704 — 24 + 49 
Lake Jackson 4,826 — 654 — 18 
Levelland 7,241 — 45 + 8 
Littlefield 6,058 — 41 — 2 
McCamey 2,733 — 42 — 3 
Marlin 5,684 — 48 — 8 
Mineral Wells 11,980 — 83 — 2 
Navasota 4,073 — 44 — 10 
Pecos .... 8,058 — 54 — 26 
Pittsburg 3,288 — $1 + 23 
Port Lavaca 7,974 — 30 + 8 
Sinton 10,018 + 8 + 9 
EE Ee eee weed een 2,400 — 50 — 24 
Terrell . bag 6,711 — 49 — 8 
Waxahachie ...... 13,618 — 12 + 15 
Yoakum 8,125 — 84 + 3 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Newspaper Advertising Linage 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Food stores, expected to decline 12% seasonally, actually 
recorded a sales decrease of 11% from December. A de- 
cline of 6% was reported from January of last year. 

Gasoline and service stations, seasonally expected to fall 

% from December, actually fell only 5%. A 10% rise in 
sales volume was reported from last January. Even though 
gasoline sales volume is down according to tax receipts, 
sales by filling stations of other automotive needs are keep- 
ing their total sales up. As has been pointed out, tire sales 
by filling stations are greater than ever before, thanks to 
credit card instalment allowance on such items. Stores that 
at one time stocked and sold automotive equipment almost 
exclusively have now added furniture, appliances, and 
sporting goods to their inventories. 

Other retail stores, including florists, jewelry stores, 
liquor stores, and office, store, and school supply dealers, 
reported a decline in sales volume of 47% from December. 
A seasonal decline of 39% had been expected. January 
sales fell 4% from January of last year. Jewelry stores reg- 
istered a 78% drop in sales from December and 13% from 
last January. Florists had sales 46% below December and 
8% below January 1960. Liquor stores also reported a 
46% drop in sales from December and a 9% drop from 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 

















Normal Percent change 
seasonal* actual 
Number of 
reporting Jan Jani961 Jan1961 
establish- from from from 
Kind of business ments Dec Dec 1960 Jan 1960 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive storest -.............. 811 — 10 — 10 —ill 
Furniture and household 
appliance storest —............... 147 — 29 — $1 — 12 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores .......... $21 — 10 — 65 — 2 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores —.......-..... «228 — 47 — 49 — 7 
ee BEB — 26 — 28 — 9 
Eating and drinking places. 76 — 6 — 2 — 1 
Wn Wee fae . 872 — 12 —i1l — 6 
Gasoline and service 
| SRRERS Se ee eee 428 — 9 — 65 + 10 
General merchandise 
Se ee 208 — 62 — 59 aay 
Other retail stores} -............. 224 — 89 — 47 — 4 


Ordinary Life Insurance Sales in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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“Face amount of ordinary life insurance policies sold. 
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January of last year. Office, store, and school supply deal- 
ers registered a loss in sales of 8% from last month and 
from last January. 

Of the 50 Texas department and apparel stores reporting 
credit information, the ratio of credit sales to total net 
sales was 72.8%, down 0.1 point from January 1960. Aus- 
tin reported a ratio of 65.1%, up 2.6 points from last Janu- 
ary. Galveston reported credit sales up 0.7 point, Houston’s 
credit ratio was up 0.9 point, and San Antonio’s was up 0.3 
point from last January. The ratio of collections during the 
month to accounts unpaid at the first of the month was 
39.4%, up 0.1 point from January 1960. By kind of busi- 
ness, the best collection ratio was for men’s clothing stores, 
up 1.3 points from last January. 

Of the 14 Texas furniture and household appliance 
stores reporting credit information, the ratio of credit sales 
to total net sales was 82.8%, down 0.1 point from January 
1960. The ratio of collections during the month to ac- 
counts unpaid at the first of the month was 15.1%, up 0.8 
point from last January. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 




















Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
to net sales* outstandingt 
Number of 

reporting Jan Jan Jan Jan 
Classification stores 1961 1960 1961 1960 
Aids STORRS .........-.-—--...---- : 50 72.8 72.9 89.4 89.8 

BY CITIES 
SS Ear ener 5 65.1 62.5 43.5 44.6 
pss Saeeetet renee 4 81.4 82.4 41.7 41.8 
Galveston pissin ae 3 64.8 64.1 45.0 47.5 
| ERS RED a Oe Nae ee er 3 76.6 75.7 41.8 41.5 
San Antonio ... 4 75.5 75.2 41.1 42.3 
WE estes 4 58.4 58.5 37.8 39.4 


BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 






(over $1 milion) -......... ‘ 15 74.9 75.1 $9.5 39.0 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) -.......... 16 54.0 53.6 89.2 38.5 
Dry goods and apparel 
Lee oT ED ere 4 78.4 72.4 54.9 56.6 
Women’s specialty shops -... 11 69.3 69.3 87.2 88.4 
Mer’s clothing stores _......... 4 78.2 67.7 47.9 45.6 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
$1,500,000 and over ............... 17 74.7 74.9 89.3 89.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 ... 18 61.5 60.3 40.6 41.5 
$250,000 to $500,000 . - 11 52.7 53.2 40.2 40.8 
...Less than $250,000 .......... 9 47.0 46.4 40.1 41.2 





® Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
+ Includes kinds of business other than classification listed. 
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* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
¢ Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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SBICs SERVING TEXAS 


By DONALD E. VAUGHN* 


Near the end of 1960, Texas ranked second in the num- 
ber of Small Business Investment Companies licensed to 
serve the small business firms of the state. At that time 17 
had been set up in Texas, 22 had been formed in New York, 
and 15 were operating in California. The small business 
investment company is a privately subscribed corporation 
organized to provide long-term loans and equity capital to 
small business concerns. Approximately one-third of the 
157 SBIC’s licensed as of December 5, 1960, were in New 
York, Texas, and California; however, at least one had 
been formed in thirty-eight of the states. 

The formation of small business investment companies 
was provided for under the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 which the federal government enacted in response 
to the growing interest in the financial problems of small 
business concerns. 

According to “Small Business Administration Rules and 

Regulations,” a small business concern (for the purpose of 
receiving financial or other assistance from SBICs) is a 
business concern which: 
. . . together with its affiliates, is independently owned and oper- 
ated, is not dominant in its field of operation, does not have 
assets exceeding $5,000,000, does not have net worth in excess of 
$2,500,00, and does not have an average net income, after Federal 
income taxes, for the preceding two years in excess of $250,000 
(average net income to be computed without benefit of any carry- 
over loss) ; or that qualifies as a small business concern for Small 
Business Administration business loan purposes. 

For purposes of the Small Business Administration, the 
United States is divided into fifteen regions. Region 10 of 
the Small Business Administration includes Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. On December 5, 1960, 
there were 27 SBICs operating in the region with none in 
Arkansas, eight in Louisiana, two in Oklahoma, and 17 in 
Texas. 

One or more small business investment companies are 
located in the following Texas cities with an area of oper- 
ation covering the entire state: 


Alice So-Texas Investment Corporation 
Corpus Christi | Corpus Small Business Investment Co. 
Dallas Bankers Small Business Investment Co. 
Clif-Tex Small Business Investment Co. 
Dallas Small Business Investment Co. 
First Business Investment Corporation 
The Small Business Investment Company 
of the Southwest 
Texas Continental Investment Co., Inc. 
Fort Worth Fort Worth Capital Corporation 
Georgetown Texas Capital Corporation 
Houston First United Capital Corporation 
Grocers Investment Corporation 
The Small Business Investment Company 
of Houston 
Lubbock Northwestern Investment Company 
Richardson Electro-Science Investors, Inc. 


Sulphur Springs First Texas Investment Company 

Waco First Capital Corporation 

A majority of these SBICs were formed with the minimum 
capital, $300,000 to $325,000. Some of the companies 
prefer to advance their funds on a long-term loan basis, a 
few invest only in equity securities of small business firms, 





* Lecturer in Finance, The University of Texas. 
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and others make both types of advances. 

It will be of interest to take a closer look at one of Texas’ 
small business investment corporations. Texas Capital Cor- 
poration, located at Georgetown, is the second largest in 
the state with capital and paid-in surplus in excess of 
$2,500,000. Small Business Administration rules and regu- 
lations limit the amount of loans or equity funds provided 
to a small business firm to 20% of the capital and paid-in 
surplus of the lending SBIC. Under this rule, the Texas 
Capital Corporation may advance approximately $500,000 
to any one customer. 

Although the Texas Capital Corporation was initially 
formed with capital of slightly above the minimum require- 
ments of the Small Business Administration, $300,000, it 
successfully made a public offering of 450,000 shares of 
common stock in July 1960. The president of the company 
estimates that the company now has in excess of 2,000 
shareholders. 

The company has made numerous long-term loans to and 
equity investments in Central Texas small business con- 
cerns. By January 15, 1961, the company had committed 
$1.2 million in funds to small business firms and was con- 
sidering other applications. Although a majority of the 
investments permit acquisition of equity securities in small 
business concerns, some funds were advanced on a term- 
loan basis. The company operated at a profit for the 1960 
calendar year, and the president feels that the company’s 
outlook is promising. 

For the most part, the companies do not advertise for 
customers but receive their clients on a referral basis from 
banks, investment banking firms, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and other SBIC customers. In order to keep 
their operating expenses to a minimum, a majority of the 
SBICs are operated in conjunction with other business. In 
many instances, the active officers of the SBICs carry on 
full-time jobs in other organizations and conduct the 
SBICs’ business in their spare time. 

Information released by the Small Business Administra- 
tion on December 29, 1960, indicated that the Texas SBICs 
approved 86 loans in the amount of $2,874,816 cumulative 
through September 1960. As of that date, 10 proposals for 
equity financing totaling $483,300 had been approved. 
Texas SBICs ranked highest for number and amount of 
term-loans approved but ranked twelfth for amount of 
equity financing approved. 

SBICs were provided for in the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act, which became law in August 1958. Prior to the 
passage of the Act, the Senate and House Select Committees 
on Small Business and the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency conducted hearings on the problems of finan- 
cing small business concerns. Although some members felt 
that a government sponsored program was unnecessary, 
Federal Reserve officials and others recommended such a 
program. With the passage of the Act, the Small Business 
Administration was made a permanent agency and assigned 
the responsibility of administering the SBIC and develop- 
ment company programs. 

In forming a SBIC the incorporators make application to 
the Small Business Administration, and if the application 
is initially approved by the Administration, the company 
secures a state charter. Where the state corporate laws have 
not been amended to provide for this type concern, the 
Small Business Administration may issue a federal charter 
prior to June 30, 1961. A licensee formed under a federal 
charter must have at least ten initial shareholders and at 
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least nine directors elected for a one-year term. The com- 
panies operating under a state charter, however, may have 
fewer shareholders and directors so long as they comply 
with the requirements of their own state laws. After the 
Small Business Administration receives proof of the charter 
and evidence of at least $300,000 in cash or acceptable 
securities, it issues a thirty-year, renewable license. 

In meeting the $300,000 minimum capital requirement 
of the Act, the SBIC may raise half the funds by sale of 
subordinated debentures of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. The debentures carry a 5% interest rate, mature in 
twenty years, and are retired by systematic amortization 
over the last half of the period of indebtedness. In addition 
to borrowing up to $150,000 of the original capital from 
the Small Business Administration under Section 107.302 
of the Act, the companies may borrow up to 50% of their 
capital and paid-in surplus from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in Section 107.303 loans. The SBICs are also 
empowered to make public issues of securities and to bor- 
row from banks or other lenders so long as their debt- 
capital ratio does not exceed 4 to 1. 

“Small Business Administration Rules and Regulations” 
governing SBICs were published in the Federal Register 
on December 4, 1958. Numerous amendments to Small 
Business Administration rules were published in 1960, and 
many changes in the SBIC program were provided for. 

Under the Act, as amended, the SBICs may make long- 
term loans and equity capital advances to small business 
concerns and provide their clients with financial and mana- 
gerial advisory services. Although the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 only permitted equity investments in 
the form of convertible debentures, an amendment to the 
Act in June 1960, permitted the SBICs to make investments 
in other types of equity securities of small business con- 
cerns. The Small Business Administration regulations, 
however, do not permit SBIC financing to companies en- 
gaged primarily in agriculture or re-lending activities. 

SBICs which make public issues of securities must com- 
ply with the requirements of the Securities Act of 1933, 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, the Trust Indenture 
Act of 1938, and the Investment Company Act of 1940. 
SBICs required to register with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission under the latter Act are not permitted 
the use of “Restricted Stock Options” as are the nonpublic 
SBICs. Although the Security and Exchange Commission 
was authorized to exempt SBICs from the above acts, it has 
not elected to make the exemption. 

On June 30, 1960, eighteen months after the formation 
of the first SBIC, 107 licenses for SBICs were in force. The 
companies had combined capital of about $70 million, ap- 
proximately one-fourth of which had been advanced to 
small business customers. Of the total capital, the Small 
Business Administration had commited 16% and the re- 
mainder had come from private sources. 

On September 30, 1960, there were 136 licensed SBICs 
with capital in excess of $125 million. Although the various 
assets and liabilities had increased, the 130 reporting 
SBICs had gross loans and investments in small business 
firms totaling $32 million, or 25.5% of total assets. 

The small SBICs, those with capital and paid-in surplus 
of $325,000 or less, have advanced a higher proportion of 
their funds to small businesses than have the larger com- 
panies. The small companies have borrowed more heavily 
than the large companies. A bulk of the borrowing was 
done from the Small Business Administration under Sec- 


tion 302 and 303 of the Act. 
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The smaller companies, over-all, were able to operate at 
a higher profit margin than the larger companies after 
both had been in operation for six months or more. This 
may appear surprising until one considers that a majority 
of the smaller companies are operated in conjunction with 
another business so as to reduce housing expenses and 
labor costs. 

Small business firms operating in construction, food, and 
real estate industries have been the heaviest borrowers 
from the SBICs. The loans made to contract construction 
companies and real estate firms are typically secured by 
second mortgages and carry a high interest rate (10% or 
higher in many cases). Numerous SBICs have been organ- 
ized as cooperatives to furnish funds to member food 
stores. For the most part, these SBICs are operated at or 
near the break-even point and advance funds to the mem- 
ber food stores at 5.5% to 7% interest. 

Some 66 loans and 89 equity advances had been ap- 
proved to manufacturing eompanies representative of nine- 
teen industries on September 30, 1960, by the 124 report- 
ing SBICs. It is interesting to note that funds committed 
on an equity basis to manufacturing firms was three times 
the size of loan commitments, From the total equity funds 
advanced to small business concerns on September 30, 
1960, about 94% was in the form of convertible deben- 
tures, and the remainder represented investments in the 
stock of small business concerns. 

Data released by the Small Business Administration in- 
dicate that the management of SBICs are moving with cau- 
tion in committing funds to small business customers. By 
September 30, 1960, the 124 reporting SBICs had received 
7,074 applications totaling $396 million for specific loans 
or equity financing. As of that date the SBICs had ap- 
proved loans and equity financing in the amount of $40 
million on 745 commitments. In other words, only one- 
tenth in number and amount of applications resulted in 
commitment of funds by SBICs to small business concerns. 

The rate of formation of SBICs, as measured by the pro- 
posals received by the Small Business Administration, 
showed an increase during the latter part of 1960. 


RECEIPTS OF PROPOSAL——N UMBER BY MONTHS 


1960 1959 
November 32° 9 
October : 24 8 
September 19 10 
August 18 YI 
July. ....... aia 12 1] 
June: .:...... : ; 19 13 

* estimate. 


Not only has the number of SBIC formations and pro- 
posals been accelerating during recent months, but the 
average size of newly formed SBICs has been increasing. 
The last 27 SBICs formed prior to December 5, 1960, had 
statutory capital of $25 million, making the average almost 
$1 million each. 

The SBIC program has not been in operation a sufficient 
length of time to determine whether the companies are 
meeting a small-business need for capital not being met be- 
fore the inception of the SBIC program. It is doubtful that 
an accurate forecast of the earning ability of SBIC’s can 
be made at this time. Public outlook for the companies ap- 
pears optimistic, however, as witnessed by the numerous 
successful public issues of SBIC equity securities during 


the last half of 1960. 
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Local Business Conditions 


As a reader’s guide to better utility of retail sales data, an average per cent change from the preceding month has been 
computed for each month of the year. This percent change is marked with a dagger (+) following that figure. The next 
percent change represents the actual change from the prededing month. A large variation in the normal seasonal from the 
actual figure represents an abnormal month. This third percent change is the percent change for the identical period the 
preceding year showing the change between the two yars, Postal receipt information which is marked by an asterisk (*) 
indicates cash receipts received during the four-week postalaccounting period ending February 3, 1961, and the percent 
changes from the preceding period and the comparable period in the previous year. “Annual postal data are for 13 four- 
week periods falling closest within 1959 and 1960 calendar years. Changes less than one-half of one percent are marked 
with a double asterisk (**). Houston and Waco retail sales information are reported in cooperation with the University of 
Houston Center for Research in Business and Economics and Baylor Bureau of Business Research, respectively. End-of- 
month deposits as reported represent money on deposit in individual demand deposit accounts on the last day of the 
month. All population figures are final 1960 census data. Figures under Texarkana with the following symbol (§) are for 
Texarkana, Texas, only. 






































Percent change Percent change 
Jani1961 Jan 1961 Jan1961 Jan 1961 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1961  Dec1960 Jan 1960 City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 

ABILENE (pop. 90,368) ANDREWS (pop. 11 135) 

Retail sales _...... —25t — 83 — 12 Postal receipts* - 7,165 — 42 = 
Apparel stores Ri — 47t¢ — — Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,847,000 +1159 +583 
Automotive stores (arn Ld — aan = Bank debits (thousands) —............ he 6,280 + 2 en 
General merchandise stores poke — 52t — 48 — 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢... $ 9,154 <= 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... ke 8.1 eet | 

and hardware stores .... pees ncite — 10+ — 28 + 30 

Postal receipts* _.$ 108,189 —25 +16 #ARLINGTON (pop. 44,775) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,468,547 +189 + 22 Retail sales 

Bank debits (thousands) -.... $106,640 + 1 + 7 Lumber, building material, and 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ ..$ 66,172 — 2 + 8 hardware stores ..................... woaenee —10t — 6 — 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 19.2 — 1 + 4 Postal receipts* ...... $ 88,049 — 33 +S 

Employment (area) 35,100 + 10 + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,187,470 +222 + 65 

Manufacturing employment (area) - 8,660 +14 + 14 Bank debits (thousands) —.......... $ 30,072 me 
Percent unemployed (area) —_........ ; 6.8 + 22 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 20,613 + 38 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_...... 20.3 aN 
Employment (area) —....... Poets 210,100 — 1 + 2 
ALICE (pop. 20,861) Manufacturing employment (area) - 53,875 + 1 2 
Lumber, building material, and Percent unemployed (area) .................... 6.1 + il + 15 
hardware stores . ae — 10t — il —17 
Postal receipts* _... _+ 14,782 <= $2 we AUSTIN (pop. 186,545) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 156,546 — 9 + 40 Retail Babes never rrr oe 
Append stores —.—................. — 47t — 47 + 1 
Automotive stores _.. Pe LE Oe AO — 10+ + 6 + 4 

ALPINE (pop. 4,740) Food stores ........ SERN —12t — 1 — 10 

Postal receipts® n-ne $ 4,153 mda de =e Furniture and housshold 

Building permits, less Sefevel contrasts rf 0 —100 —100 appliance stores ----o-eceecee-os--- — 29+ — vig 

Bank debits (thousands) : —$ 8,187 + 21 + 21 General merchandise a poe — 652t — 59 —14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t z 8,841 ee + 1 Lumber, building material, and 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 9.8 + 21 + 20 hardware stores ..................... — 10+ me ow 

Postal receipts* _...... .....$ 409,755 — 9 + 14 

AMARILLO (pop. 137 1969) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,576,057 — 24 + 65 

Retail sales - — 257 — 21 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) _......... a $ 218,369 + 7 — 4 
Apparel stores _....... kt — 47t — 54 — 30 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 148,616 — 8 + 7 
Automotive stores ‘ oe — 10t — 1 + 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 16.9 + 56 — 5 
Drug stores : cea — 26+ — 21 — 21 Employment (area) ............-.------------------ 78,200 + 3 16 
Eating and drinking places ’ — 6f — 1 — 2 Manufacturing employment (area) 5,810 — 8 3 
Furniture and household Percent unemployed (area) _......... 5.3 + 18 + 29 

appliance stores —............. iecabasieek — 29+ — 18 — 6 

Postal receipts* _..... $180,887 — 88 +s BAY CITY (pop. 11,656) 

Building permits, less federal contenate $ 2,303,088 + 73 — 9 Retail sales 

Bank debits (thousands) —................$ 241,697 + 10 + 12 Automotive stores —...........................-.- — 10+ — 23 + 56 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 120,569 — 2 + 3 Drug stores ........ Rates Sea — 26+ — 25 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 23.9 + 9 + 10 Postal receipts* See Whe? = 2 9,498 — 49 — 10 

Employment (area) —........................... 52,700 — 8 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) _........ ..$ 15,217 + 2 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) ... 6,010 + 1 + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 20,786 — 2 oe 

Percent unemployed (area) -... aie 7.3 + 30 + 43 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 8.7 + 8 — 2 
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Jani1961 Jan 1961 Jani1961 Jan 1961 
Jan from from Jan rom from 

City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 
BAYTOWN (pop. 28 9159) BROWNSVILLE (pop. 48,040) 

P e a Retail sales _...... 25t — 23 — 2 
ostal receipts* ..... 25,448 44 + 16 pee — 10+ ne ote 

Building permits, amy federal contracts ; 402,535 + 47 + 29 utomotive stores .... sat Ta 

Bank debits (thousands) .................$ 21,88) +1 —1 Lumber, building material and 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 24,779 + 10 + 4 NE I an —e ee pb 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 10.9 — 7 ee Postal receipts® ... $ 81.566 —- + 38 

= 

Sets io : 508,500 hig eg Building permits, less Selon’ evatueste $ 1,561,842 — 60 575 
Manufacturing eupleyment ‘omnd. 93,250 + 1 — 38 Bank debits (thousands) ace OR Cd $ 20.908 + 4 +» 

tented tan . A 5.8 + 16 + 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 20,470 — 8 + ll 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 16.9 + 6 — 1 

BEAUMONT ‘coe 119 laa BROWNWOOD (pop. 16,974) 

Retail sales _...... — 25+ — 29 — il I  saleasane 25+ — 47 — 6 
Apparel stores ........................... ‘ — 47t — 55 — 12 Board) sates — ns. esstee — 47t — 61 — 26 
Automotive stores —.......... weeresaniin — 10t + 8 — 15 Furniture and household 
Eating and drinking places a — 6t — 6 — 8 appliance stores ................0-:0-0+0-0e------ — 29+ — 26 — 8 
Gasoline and service stations — 9 —— 5 ae Postal receipts* -................ ' $ 25,076 — 26 + 24 
General merchandise stores .... . — 52t — 65 —— ee Building permits, less federal contracts $ 138,206 +880 +123 
Lumber, building material, and Bank debits (thousands) ..... ...$ 15,208 + 9 + 16 

hardware stores -..................... ; — 10t — 4 + 19 End-of-month deposits (thousands) }....$ 18,040 — 8 — 1 
Postal receipts* -.......... pase --$ 114,278 — 84 a. Annual rate of deposit turnover —........ 13.8 + 9 + 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 956,981 — 87 + 99 
Bank debits (thousands) —......... $ 169,535 — 1 + 7 BRYAN (pop. oF 42) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 104,570 — il = et RE ES Ee ; — 26 — 14 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 19.3 + 1 + 7 Apparel stores ...... poh kis — 47t — 55 — 6 

Employment (area) -...... > 105,800 — +~ 2 Automotive stores _.. — 10¢ — 20 + 8 
Manufacturing englayment (area). 7 83,630 se + 4 Food stores ey — 12¢ + 7 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) ................. 9.1 + 34 — 4 Lumber, building neil. om 

NMI EOOTIOR s saasesscnseesess — 10¢ + 17 — 80 

BEEVILLE (pop. 13,811) Postal receipts*® -....... pease nena $ 22,680 — 85 + 14 

Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, and CALDWELL (pop. 2 »204) 

Se ee — 10¢ a, Bile e PONGEE “TOCwNNe oe, 4 1,869 — 53 — 4 
fend eee $ 10,459 = oe Bank debits (hensnnda} NI AE 2,331 — 5 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 26,890 — 34 — 44 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 4,068 sail + 3 
Bank debits (thousands) _........ 3 9,570 ag me Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 6.8 — 4 12 
End-or-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 3 18,562 + $ + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 8.6 — 8 os CISCO ( pop. 4,499) 

i I BS 4,322 — 29 + 27 
Bank debits (thousands) -........ $ 3,301 + 8 + 7 

BELLAIRE (pop. 19 3872) End-of-month deposits (thonsende) ¢ $ 8,917 — 2 — 8 

Postal receipts* - 23,591 —65 __...... Annual rate of deposit turnover _....... 10.0 + 4 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 16,944 — 79 — 98 

Bank debits (thousands) _.... $ 12,081 =e pase CLEBURNE (pop. 15 381) 

End-of-month deposits (thomasmde) $. & 8,432 ice be ae ane ee 12,817 — 45 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 17.6 Se aeey et) aon Building permits, less federal contracts : 96,825 — 8 + 59 

Employment (area) ........ AONE ae 508,500 — il + 4 Bank debits (thousands) —_.................. $ 10,460 a 
Manufacturing employment tones) a 93,250 + 1 — 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 11,855 a a 

Percent unemployed (area) ............ 5.8 + 16 + 28 Annual rate of deposit turnover —......... 10.5 | tet ee 

Employment (area) ..... eae 210,100 — 1 + 2 

BIG SPRING (pop. 31,230) Manufacturing enalegeent ‘tenea). 58,875 + 1 + 1 

Satailualon Percent unemployed (area) —.................. 6.1 + 11 + 15 
Drug stores _..... : — 26f — 21 — 18 
Lumber, building material, and COPPERAS COVE (pop. ‘ 9567) 

hardware stores -....... Sepcseristicessaaed — 10f + 26 + 14 Postal receipts* — 53 ——— 
Postal receipts* _. 3 29,777 — ay Building permits, iam federal contracts ; wane — 54 +344 
Building permits, less federal euteown $ 205,200 +188 + 87 Bank debits (thousands) —............. $ 745 =— 33 + 68 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 48,012 + 6 + § End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 769 + 2 + 63 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $.. $ 80,386 + 7 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ....... -- 11.7 nae <a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 17.6 + 1 + 6 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 167,690) 

BRADY (pop. 5,338) Reotntl Sab nanan nena Sane ee 

Postal receipts* .............. .$ 5,282 — $i + 42 Apparel stores —..........----.. ee ae an <—s ane 

Building permits, less federal contracts$ 2,350 —91 +4600 a ee OD 

Bank debits (thousends) —... $ 4,399 paar 32 48 General merchandise aha Heir Opto — 52t — 65 se 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 6,850 ae ee gs ada — 10 - : 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 1.7 — 12 + 1 ee $161,800 ie er 

Building permits, less federal centretts $ 1,584,155 +164 + 23 

BRENHAM (pop. 7,740) Bank debits (thousands) —..................$ 195,015 + — & 

Postel vecsipte® Ws $ 7,593 — 41 + 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 108,210 bd — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 87,782 + 88 +188 Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 21.6 se + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) —................ $ 8,550 — 4 — 5 Employment (area) -........................ ie 62,200 — 8 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. $ 12,492 — 2 — 2 Manufacturing employment (area) .... 8,430 — 1 se 

Annual rate of deposit turnover sev 8.1 — 6 — 2 Percent unemployed (area) ............... e 8.8 + 28 + 21 
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Jan1961 Jan 1961 Jan1961 Jan 1961 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 

CORSICANA (pop. 20 vets) EL PASO (pop. 276,687 ) 

Postal receipts* _. 17,088 — 76 — 4 Retail sales — Et ons 28 aa § 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 61,280 + 4 — 27 Automotive stores . — 10+ + 16 = 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,278 + 2 — 5 General merchandise stores = — || in 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 20,181 — 1 + 1 Lumber, building material and 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 oe — 4 hardware stores — 10+ ae — 

Postal receipts* $ 274,894 — 30 + 4 

DALLAS (pop. 679,684) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,605,059 — 60 +225 

Retail sales — 347 — 19 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 363,789 — 6 + 4 
Apparel stores — 82t — 52 — 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 174,794 + 2 + 2 
Automotive stores — 17+ — 10 — 13 Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.2 — 6 + 3 
Florists — 37+ — $0 — 10 Employment (area) 91,000 — 1 +t 2 
Food stores — 21t — 15 — 9 Manufacturing employment (area) 13,740 — 1 + 32 
Furniture and household Percent unemployed (area) .... 6.0 + 25 + 18 

appliance stores — 177 — 21 18 
Jewelry stores —s —19 FORT WORTH (pop. 356,268) 
Lumber, building material, and eee — 26+ __ 98 So dae 
hardware stores eet oe — 4 : 
Apparel sto — et = 85 — 9 

Postal receipts* $2,209,601 —13 + 8 £m a aaa a 

Building permits, less federal contracts $20,004,905 + 68 + 73 Drug stores <2 See 48 — 13 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,268,724 — 8 + 6 ‘ 
~ 2 Eating and tbiddon places mee | — 4 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {...$ 1,169,088 — 12 + $3 

. Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 31.3 — 9 + 1 piniianoe Hatotes — 26+ _ 38 ae 
Employment( area) 438,500 — il + 2 4 3 % : 

fs a Gasoline and service stations — 107 — 65 +s 
Manufacturing employment (area) 95,725 + 32 + 2 G i ane t 61 61 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 + 14 + 38 ee eee eee <a i tid 

: Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + lilt + 2 os 

DEL RIO (pop. 18,612) Postal receipts* $ 707,235 — 28 +s 

Retail sales Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,103,264 — 10 — 86 
Lumber, building material, and Bank debits (thousands) $ 842,151 *e + 2 

hardware stores ; = eet + — 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 373,380 — 9 + 3 

Postal receipts* $ 11,686 — <5 - Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.8 + 2 se 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 130,162 +306 — 16 Employment (area) 210,100 ee | ‘ae 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,390 Sue ae Manufacturing employment (area) .. 53,875 + 1 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 12,477 — 2 — 1 Percent unemployed (area) 6.1 ca | + 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 — 4 — 8 

enn 22,748 FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4,629) 

(pop. 7 e- Retail sales — 25+ — 20 + 16 

Retail sales — 25+ — 84 — 23 
A 10¢ 81 34 Drug stores — 267 — 13 — 4 
ong stores _ a — _ re Food stores — 12+ — 18 a ae 

© ape sn i: mee a Postal receipts* $ 51465 — 42 + 18 

Postal ressipts . aa e Building permits, less federal contracts $ 60,745 +258 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 92,315 +184 — 21 Denk dite ttheemade) 3 6.262 ae bay * 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,364 — 6 oe End ; 

: a -of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ & 7,592 — 2 — 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 18,872 — 7 — 10 

7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 — 8 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.5 — 8 + 7% 

NT 14 GALVESTON (pop. 67,175 
DENTON (pop. 26,844) Retail sal tha . iid 25+ 34 9 
. a e sales a nue as 

Retell sales ie a i Apparel stores “it —# «—<% 

Automotive stores — 10 + 32 — 34 : ; 
D 26+ ae _ 5 Automotive stores — 10+ — 22 — 5 
Pap sees = Food stores =e} 238 + 8 
Postal receipts* 3 32,102 — 18 + ee . 
Lumber, building material, and 
Building permits, less federal contsests $ 495,390 — 23 +114 h 
: ardware stores ...... — 10+ + 18 + 26 

Bank debits (thousands) : t 18,732 + 1 

End-of th d ts (th a t $ 18.864 3 Postal receipts* $ 91,213 — 18 + 12 
PESSSES Caene (esas é Building permits, less federal contracts $ 273,798 +120 +207 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 + 4 : 

Empl 438.500 ae os Bank debits (thousands) $ 92,927 — 2 + 2 
mpninees {asen) , End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 61,436 + 2 — 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 95,725 + 23 + 3 A 1 f ¥ 8 

* a Sa 5.8 +14 + 38 nnual rate of deposit turnover 18.4 — 4 + 10 

Percent unemploy : Employment (area) 53,100 — 1 + 4 

Manufacturing enphammant (area). 10,800 oe — 2 

DONNA (pop. 7,522) Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 13 — 23 

Postal receipts* -.. $ 3,648 — 38 

Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 37,500 + 84 +1383 GARLAND (pop. 38,501) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,256 — 2 — 17 Rika maton 

penn et apg tc = $ — ri ; $a = Automotive stores —10¢ +16 —20 
re : Postal receipts* $ 35,472 — 20 + 86 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,190,904 +220 — 87 

EDINBURG (pop. 18 _— Bank debits (thousands) $ 25,028 — 6 + 20 

Postal receipts* 11,284 — 32 + 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {¢...$ 15,693 — 4 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 56,295 — 48 — 66 Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.8 — 10 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,498 + 28 + 3 Employment (area) 438,500 — 1 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 8,850 + 8 5 Manufacturing employment (area) = 95,725 + 2 + 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 + $1 + 10 Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 +14 + 88 
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Jan1961 Jan 1961 Jan1961 Jan 1961 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,821) HOUSTON (pop. 938,219) 
Postal receipts* - ae 8,406 — 80 5 Retail sales _.................. — 27t — 18 — 4 
Bank debits (iheeineds) ae ae 2,533 — ill + 65 Apparel stores _.......... — 48+ =~ €6 ane 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 3,764 — 8 — 1 Automotive stores vo a on ae —_ 3 nae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 7.9 —i11 SA: Tae MR gion pe canna on — 17t — 28 os 
Eating and drinking places : — 10+ + 6 — 4 
GLADEWATER (pop. 5 742) Furniture and household 
Pe I as cies ens 6,010 — 84 + 24 appliance stores —.................... z — 82t — 46 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contreste : 11,875 +239 +422 General merchandise stores ....... — 51t — 50 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands) ....................... $ 3,801 — 9 — 8 Liquor stores . se nanerws —56t — 46 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 4,507 + 5 + 18 Lumber, building ‘material and 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 9.0 — 7 — 9 hardware stores ........................... + 5t + 12 + 25 
Employment (area) ............ RAC, 28,000 — 8 ee Other retail stores .. — ssf — 55 —11 
Manufacturing eupleyment (ewes) . 5,420 se + 7 Poe ferent 8. -$ 1,551,982 — 28 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) ..........-..-..---- 5.6 + 14 + 387 Building permits, less federal contracts $15,109,541 + 12 —ill 
Bank debits (thousands) ...................... $ 2,749,717 — 7 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t .$ 1,306,668 — 65 + 32 
ee ee (pap. 1088) 84 a a + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 24.6 — 65 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) ..................... $ «8,879 + 4 + 28 Employment (area) —.............------- 608,500 =— 1 + 14 
End-of-month deposits (thensenda)? $ 8,577 — 1 — 1 Manufacturing employment (area) .. 98,250 oe — "4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 11.3 + 4 + 24 Percent unemployed (area) ................. 5.8 16 + 28 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 30,386) IRVING (pop. 45,985) 
Postal receipts* ..................... : 20,201 pe + 65 ee weneeee .-.$ 25,560 — 85 + 21 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 263,975 +17 + 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,696,487 +286 + 97 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 16,781 a Employment (area) -............-.-.--..-------- 488,500 — 1 x sia 
End-of-month deposits (ienennds) ¢ $ 8,857 —- 32 ees Manufacturing employment (area) .. 95,725 a + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 1:3 | Percent unemployed (area) -.................. 5.8 + 14 + 88 
Employment (area) ....... decaasiden 438,500 — 1 + 32 
Manufacturing employment (area) . 95,725 + 2 + 2 JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9,590) 
Percent unemployed (area) -................... 5.8 + 14 + 38 Retail sales 
oa ssc ern scheint een — 12t — 4 oe 
GREENVILLE (pop. 19 087) Postal receipts® .....-cc-eecceeeeneneenn Swe —-) +0 
SEY ce — 26f — 85 —17 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 48,300 + 96 + 67 
Apparel stores ........................ — Ait — 87 a a! Bank debits (thousands) —............... $ 10,777 + 8 oe 
Automotive stores —.........--.-..0....-.-.....- — 10f — 30 — 80 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 8,756 — 6 se 
ee ee eee — 26+ — 29 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover _...... 14.4 + 7 — 1 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores .......... ; picker — 10f — 28 — 25 
Postal receipts* —....................... Saeco 19,038 — 43 + 6 JASPER ipo 4 nanndl 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 197,295 +550 — 19 — sales ......... — -— —i + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) $= «15,201 2 + «10 — 11 neayeante stores saieieaenetammanan —_ ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 1688 + 1 + 4 te nn tel te oat Pes ae ON 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_...... 10.8 — 8 — 14 aaa tae 8,372 +i + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 8,689 — 8 + 14 
HARLINGEN (pop. 41 »207) Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.1 + 11 +11 
a — 25+ — 26 — 10 
Automotive stores IRC ROS DPS sehedrics — 10F — 8 —11 
Furniture and household KILGORE (pop. 10,092) 
appliance stores —--.----------0------- ; — 29t aun + 2 TOI NN asada $ 11,914 — 47 + 8 
Paste) Wee $ 35,258 pag + 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 102,850 +106 + 25 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 337,320 + 86 —- 10 Bank debits (thousands) —.............. $ = 12,221 + t — 16 
Bank debits (thousands) .. Re ae 89,981 + 1 + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ __$ 18,481 — 8 — 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 26,891 + 1 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 10.7 — ¢ — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 17.9 — 1 + 2 Employment (area) -..........-.....-.-.-...-- 28,000 — 3 — 
Jaan --anigiaealiaiie Manufacturing employment (ee) . 5,420 bad + 7 
HENDERSON (pop. 9 666) Percent unemployed (area) —................. 5.6 +14 + 87 
TN ERS GES cet ee a — 25t — 24 oe 
Agpperst sieres ——............................ — 47t — 68 — 8 KILLEEN (pop. 23,377) 
Automotive stores —...............-......... enae — 10f + 1 + 8 TI I ccna ances $ 26,550 — 81 se 
General merchandise stores ................ — 52t — 69 — 10 Bank debits (thousands) . eee 9,256 — 4 7 
I I on $ 10,141 — 41 + 10 ind-of-month- deposits {ihomnnde)? _ $ 8,146 + 8 + 18 
Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 190,800 +884 +382 Annual rate of deposit turnover _....... 14.2 — 6 — 18 
Bank debits (thousands) ........................$ 7,480 — 5 se 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 15,178 — 2 — 8 LA MARQUE (pop. 13 ,969) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 5.8 — 8 + 4 Postal ipts® es 
‘08 receipts® .......... $ 8,210 46 + 40 
Building permits, lows federal eoulencls $ 14,500 — 19 — 838 
HEREFORD (pop. 7,652) Bank debits (thousands) .................... $ 7288 +15 +12 
OE WI ona g 8,412 — 41 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 5,966 + 12 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 124,900 + 48 + 84 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 15.5 + 5 + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) ........................ $ 14,496 — 4 + 18 Employment (area) .....................-- ms 53,100 — 1 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 12,207 + 5 + 6 Manufacturing employment (area 10,800 se — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 14.6 — 8 + 12 Percent unemployed (area) .................... 4.8 — 18 — 28 
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Jan1961 Jan 1961 Jan1961 Jan 1961 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 
LA FERIA (pop. 3 047) — - = LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY (pop. 352,086) 
Postal receipts* : . — 52 _ 
Building permits, less ay contracts : 1,100 — 80 — 82 (Cameron, ices and Hidalgo Counties) 
Bank debits (thousands) _.. ? 1,286 — 15 Rel ale —....... ; ene — 25t — 28 — 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 1,301 — 2 ae eae —~ iT — — e 
Annual rate of deposit turnover i 11.7 — 12 Automotive stores ..... ane. : — 10T — 14 — 16 
Drug stores : — 26+ — 26 — 8 
LAMESA (pop. 12,438) Food stores —— 99% ee || Ns, | 
Retail sales Furniture and household 
Automotive stores : — 10t — 32 ad appliance stores -_.......... : — 29+ — 43 — 2 
Drug stores -...... — 267 — 16 — 16 Gasoline and service stations — of — 13 — 9 
Postal receipts* $ 10,179 — 48 — 15 General merchandise stores — 52t — 58 — 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 370,300 +374 + 27 Lumber, building material, and 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,521 + 7 + 19 hardware stores —........... ; : — 10+ — 36 — 11 
End-of-month deposits (ausnnda) $ $ 20,573 + 65 + 1 Postal receipts* eer +7 8 — 86 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 18.2 + 6 + 17 Building permits, less federal contracts + 69 — 41 
Bank debits (thousands) -.. + 5 — 2 
LAMPASAS (pop. 5,061) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t{ .. ak oe + 2 
Postal receipts* $ 4,722 — 88 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover _......... + 4 — 2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,371 + 9 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 6,641 — 1 + 2 LUBBOCK (pop. 128,691) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 + 4 — 8 Retail sales 
Automotive stores ........ sake Pe Sne ne ans — 107 — 28 — 18 
LAREDO (pop. 60,678) Furniture and household 
Postal receipts* $ 82,354 —= 25 + Ss appliance stores ..... a ee — 29+ — 82 — 1 
Building permits, lees federal cintenate $ 135,530 +100 + 87 Postal receipts* .......... $ 172,308 — 20 - oa 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,801 — & ani. Building permits, less feleral contracts $ 2,621,816 + 64 — 85 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t -$ 21,668 — 2 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 296,792 ha ee oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 15.8 — § — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 125,182 — 1 a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —._...... 28.3 — 6 + 6 
LLANO (pop. 2,656) Employment (area) — =—-*t = 9 
Postal receipts* $ 2,038 — 56 — 16 Manufacturing employment ‘teed ‘ 5,430 + 2 — 3 
Building permits, on federal wiaibonsie z 39,400 + 87 Percent unemployed (area) _...... 4.7 + 81 + 52 
Bank debits (thousands) - 2 $ 2,978 — 2 + 23 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 3,796 — 4 — 1 McALLEN (pop. 32 728) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 + 2 + 24 ekatl gates |. — 25+ — 36 eer 
Apparel stores _......... psctigurmnicveais — Alt — 49 ee 
LOCKHART (pop. 6,084) Automotive stores : ‘ - — 10¢ — 16 — 17 
Retail sales Postal receipts* .. $ 29,476 — 29 + 12 
Apparel stores ‘ — et it — 16 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 349,480 +105 — 22 
Postal receipts* : =_—=6h-2 + 90 Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 29,074 Sil 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,200 — 73 +1867 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ g 20,229 Pes a 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,161 =e se Annual rate of deposit turnover - : 17.2 + 2 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 5,157 — 2 — 6 
r + — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 1 1 McKINNEY (pop. 13 763) 
Postal receipts* _... 9,822 — 43 + 19 
LONGVIEW (pop. 40 9050) — 25+ — —17 Building permits, less federal contracts “ 151,100 +134 — 2 
Lumber, building material, mer Bank debits (thousands) OECTA Sa0 Ss $ 8,829 — 6 — 15 
ls aR rae — 10+ A. ar nEd-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 12,332 + — 4 
Postal receipts* ‘ 46,979 — 31 + 20 Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... ‘ 8.6 — 18 —11 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,036,150 +167 +118 
Bank debits (thousands) $46,225 — 2 + 8 MARSHALL (pop. 23. 846) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)..$ 38,898 — 6 — 8 Retail sales ........ —2t — 49 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.9 + 1 + 10 Apparel stores , LE — 47f — 40 se 
Employment (area) -_. fs 28,000 mo = se General merchandise aes aisha — 62+ — 63 — 1 
Manufacturing a (area) - 5,420 + + 7 Postal receipts* _.... $ 26,006 — 22 + 10 
Percent unemployed (area) .......... % 5.6 + 14 + 87 Building permits, less Selene ataiatiatis $ 280,564 +191 +1038 
Bank debits (thousands) —............ .$ 18,215 + 5 — 8 
LOS FRESNOS (pop. 1 i) End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 3 19,470 — 6 + 1 
Postal receipts* 1,269 ies + 24 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 10.9 + 6 — 4 
Building permits, less federal quntecstn : 4,000 — 62 — 38 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 104 — 2 —26 MERCEDES (pop. 10 943) 
End-of-month deposits (heunnndie) ¢ $ 1,228 — 9 — 19 nnn IN 4,459 — 43 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _........ 9.7 + 5 — 10 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 25,950 +102 + 29 
Bank debits (thousands) —................. $ 5,842 — 4 — 27 
LUFKIN (pop. 17,641) End-of-months deposits (thousands) +t _$ 3,912 + 6 — 19 
Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 16.8 — 8 — 7 
Automotive storees .. ae — 10t — $1 + 12 
ns ae Ec MISSION (pop. 14,081) 
Postal receipts* = t 20,944 — 26 + 20 Postal receipts* $ 8,834 — 88 + 2 
Building permits, less Seleoal contracts $ 197,000 — 52 — 20 Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 72,609 ¥ + 23 
Bank debits (thousands) —.......... $ 24,608 — 8 + 1 Bank debits (thousands) —............... Ag 11,251 + 4 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ & 25,267 — 8 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 9,184 — 2 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —......... 11.2 — 6 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 14.5 — 1 + 4 
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Jani1961 Jan 1961 Jan1961 Jan 1961 
Jan from from Jan from from 

City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 

- 
MESQUITE (pop. 27 526) | ORANGE (pop. 25,605) 

Postal receipts* - 8,841 as 5B + 12 pS EERE ae — 25f — 21 + 23 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 375,972 —6& — 47 Apparel stores eens A 48 + 24 
Bank debits (thousands) —........... eee 5,784 + 18 + 18 Automotive stores --nnensseenees Rad es + 67 
End-of-month deposits (theunsnds)? $ 4,900 — 7 + 14 Postal receipts* ......... wessnssneccenesne ees G 23,799 — 38 + il 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.5 + 27 + 18 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 275,935 — 12 + 3 
Employment (area) ....... _ 488,500 a - § Bank debits (thousands) -.......... .-$ 28,839 — 23 7 a 

Manufacturing mabe panes ; 95,725 oy ang End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 22,143 ane ae 

Percent unemployed (area) ....... ; 5.8 46 + 38 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 13.0 — 25 + 1 
Employment (area) -... ae 105,300 — 1 + 2 

I AND Manufacturing euglegment (are) e 33,630 se + 4 
MIDLA| (pop. 62,625) Percent unemployed (area) —.......... : 9.1 + 34 — 4 

Drug stores acer teakseseeatsacmaied aa — 26+ — 50 — 4 
Postal receipts $ 760 —@ + 17 P. AMPA (pop. 24 1064) siti tae acl 
Building permits, less federal eontzncte $ 1,251,240 +249 — 25 eben sheen. ot a ae aaa 
Bank debits (thousands) _.. : .-..$ 124,967 + 9 + ii Sethe end dutiiion stneus pei hay eae + 8 oa 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 89,595 — 10 == ¥ Seak-abiier slips aa — 124 weit pa 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 15.9 + 10 + 12 soa be ; ; 

Employment (area) ............ ; 52,700 — il aes Lumber, building, material, and 

Manufacturing employment (area) ; 2,290 i Wee hardware — ta Na ara aaa <= 30% —& — a 

Percent unemployed (area) _. 4.6 oe Postal receipte* ........ secre 28,461 cs ” ae 
Bank debits (thousands) one ae 24,919 — 8 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) .$ 23,204 + 2 — 8 

MONAHANS (pop. 8 367) Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 13.0 + 2 + 12 

Postal receipts* 8,217 — 89 + 10 

Building permits, less federal esmbeaute : 87,500 — 9 — 85 PARIS (pop. 20 1977) © 

Bank debits (thousands) ae $ 10,203 + 7 + 4 Retail sales . ¢ — 25t — + §g 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 8,115 + 1 — 1 Automotive ebeateg Tacos Cras 4 — 10+ ae i 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 15.1 + 2 + 6 Food stores Ss — 12+ fees =a 

Lumber, building eaahactal, uk 

MUENSTER (pop. 1 A390) hardware stores 2... —10t +5 +48 

Postal receipts* - 944 — 59 — 10 Postal receipts* —....... $ 20,747 — 22 + 8 

Building permits, aie federal contracts ; 650 — 96 Building permits, less Sedeved euena $ 115,096 — 82 — 33 

Bank debits (thousands) ...............  } 1,821 — 4 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) -.......... oes 16,202 — 4 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 1,894 + 1 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousnnds)$ $ 16,081 + 2 + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.6 — 7 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 12.2 — 6 — 15 

NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,674) PASADENA (pop. 58 wat) 

Retail sales Postal receipts* .......... 2 82,782 — 50 + 4 

Apparel stores ............... : — 4% | — Building permits, less federal eontracte ; 2,120,791 +551 +176 
Postal receipts* $ 12,883 — 83 es Bank debits (thousands) -................... $ 87,507 — 8 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contrasts $ 41,498 +236 — 44 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 21,424 — 10 + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) __............. $ 14,154 — 6 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 19.9 + 32 + 56 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 14,933 — 1 — 6 Employment (area) ....... we 508,500 — 1 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.3 — 7 + 8 Manufacturing employment (areca) . 93,250 + 1 — 8 

Percent unemployed (area) -................. 5.8 + 16 + 23 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 15,631 
il deities: PHARR (pop. 14,106) 

Automotive stores 2.0.0... : — 10+ — 65 — 4 Postal receipts * -$ 5,906 =o 7% 
Postal receipts* $ 19,866 ee + 88 Building permits, less. federal contracts $ 166,618 +414 +323 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 249,760 +3298  — 82 Bank debits (thousands) ——. — SS +s = 
Desk dckte theese) 8 11,084 aa — 74 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 4,997 + 23 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 10,549 — 1 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.2 =e =e 
Annual ra i rnover ............ a _ 

nual rate of deposit turnover 12.5 5 + 2 PORT ISABEL (pop. 3 575) 

Postal receipts* _... 1,953 — 51 + 10 
ODESSA (pop. 80,338) Building permits, lene federal ouieuie ; 7,800 + 42 — 67 
Retail sales Bank debits (thousands) —................... .§$ 483 i 
Furniture and household End-of-month dposits (thousands)t .$ a ee 
appliance stores sRiemrer? — 29F cae = Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 10.8 — 8 
Postal receipts* ......... $ 64,843 — 36 — 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 674,785 + 92 — 54 
Bank debits (thousands) ............ 4 2 ow a ee PORT ARTHUR (pop. 66 076) -_ . 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ - $ 66,181 — 10 — 18 Mikcw ise i Reet Pipe eee ys ec = + 18 + 25 
Annual rate of deposit turnover wae 12.2 — 8 — 6 Wie. ie — 19+ ay ee 
Employment (area) -........ 52,700 oe Tasaitars ccaiaceahold % Sian eas 
Manufacturing auplyaut ‘tome 2,290 eer eas 
Percent unemployed (area) _.................. 4.6 es Me ee appliance stores — 29+ = — 
BN I $ 42,685 — 656 — 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 588,564 +6263 — 32 
PALESTINE (pop. 13 ube Bank debits (thousands) — $ 63,056 — & — 6 
Postal receipts* - 12,382 — 53 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 45,052 + 7 + 1 
Building permits, pny federal cauluncta : 150,548 + 12 + 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 17.4 — 6 — il 
Bank debits (thousands) -................. = 9,725 — 6 + 1 Employment (area)  ............-..---.--.--------- 105,300 — 1 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{ .$ 14,335 bad — 8 Manufacturing employment (area) . 33,630 ad + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 8.1 — 8 + 4 Percent unemployed (area) ...........-....... 9.1 + 34 — 4 
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Jan1961 Jan 1961 Jan1961 Jan 1961 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 18 »735) SAN ANTONIO (pop. 587 7718) 

Retail sales iy ee + 18 Reelvaies 2. = 30 — 5 
Apparel stores .....................---.-- “ — 47t — 34 + 8 Apparel stores - lives” ws on — 38 a 
Automotive stores -...........4............... — 10f — 28 + 81 Automotive stores _.......... ee oe — + 2 «= ' $9 

REST Se Sane e omen: $ 22,858 — 81 + 17 eee — 18t — ee 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 218,900 +277 — 4 Eating and drinking places _.......... | me + £5 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 52,8022 — 5 + 7 eared iam es a tee. oak om ie 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 28,863 + 4 oe Furniture and Ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -........... 22.4 — il + 9 appliance stores _......... ae — 89t _— —s 

Gasoline and service stations eee — 8f — 1 + 17 

RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,385) General merchandise stores ....... ; — 48t — 59 — 9 

Retail sales Jewelry stores _..... eesieccs ee — 80 — 18 
Lumber, building material, and Lumber, building material, ond 

ER eeae eee — 10f + a7 + 55 hardware stores —..................... = + 65t + 16 + 15 

Postal receipts® ........ $ 5,739 — 89 Tee Pe ane $ 641,704 — 81 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,700 —— %9 —— a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,856,614 — 24 + 26 

Bank debits (thousands) ....... $ 5,665 — 8 — 19 Bank debits (thousands) —...................$ 627,966 + 1 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 7,569 — 1 — ii End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 382,197 ee + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -....... 8.9 — 1 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover _........ 19.7 oe + 1 

Employment (area) ........ 206,100 se + 1 

RICHARDSON (pop. 16 810) Manufacturing employment (area). 24850 — 2 + 1 

mmm I nse 1,146 — 87 + 74 Percent unemployed (area) -.................. 4.7 + 7 + 38 

Building permits, less federal contenste ; 2, Pn 617 + 96 + 17 

Bank debits (thousands) —..................$ 11,118 + 28 + 50 SEGUIN (pop. 14,299) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 5,788 —17 + 19 Patel vetete? =... $ 9,239 a 2 = 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -..... - 20.8 + 20 scl hs Building permits, less federal contracts $ 45,725 + 94 et 

Employment (area) ........ - 488,500 — & + 2 Bank debits (thousands) .............$ 11,177 + 11 + 16 
Manufacturing employment (area) .. 95,725 + 2 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 18,702 *e ile “ae 

Percent unemployed (area) .... - 5.8 +14 + 88 Annual rate of deposit turnover -........... 9.8 + 11 + 21 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4 ne) SHERMAN (pop. 24,988) 

Postal receipts* ..... 8,798 — 58 7s SESE Ae saat ee a — 25+ — ae 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 5,300 +s — 06 Apparel stores ..... pa id — ait — — 20 

Bank debits (thousands) ........ -$ 8,700 ah + 2 Automotive stores 0 2--ee : aor = a — it 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ - ? 5,797 + 3 + 4 Furniture and household 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 7.7 — 9 — 8 appliance stores ................. ane — 29+ oa 4 1 

Lumber, building aietestel, and 

SAN ANGELO (pop. ss 615) Diane sw... — 10+ — 2 + 10 

eee — 25t — 87 — 8 Pe er en $ 29,658 — 27 + 19 
Jewelry stores Seoaieees aoe — 74 oe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 287,169 — 380 +161 

Postal receipts* ..... ae 69,445 — 35 + 15 Bank debits (thousands) —...................... $ 28,215 + 6 ee 

Building permits, less federal quntraste $ 857,739 + 45 — 88 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 18,636 — 3 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) —.................$ 57,479 + 8 + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover _....... z 17.9 + 65 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 47,162 se + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover a 14.6 + 9 + 7 SLATON (pop. 6 .568) 

Employment (area) -........ 19,850 — 8 —4 Pallets z 2,121 — 12 — 82 
Manufacturing employment (area) . 2,960 = apa Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 78,040 +118 — 12 

Percent unemployed I 6.8 + 28 + 21 Bank debits (thousands) > $ 5,075 4+ §£ ee 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) _$ 4,880 + 4 — 10 

SAN BENITO (pop. 16,422) Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 12.7 — 6 9 

Retail sales Employment (area) —...........................-- 50,200 — 8 — 7 
Automotive stores .. pettiness —10t —18 — 37 Manufacturing employment (area) .. 5,430 + 2 — 2 
General merchandise deus eee — 52t — 64 — 6 Percent unemployed (area) ................... 4.7 + $1 + 52 

Building permits, less federal euuiansto + 21,000 — 47 + 838 

SAN JUAN (pop. 4.871) SMITHVILLE (pop. 2,933) 

pop. Postal receipts. -ccccccescesoeeeneee 1742 —49 + 28 

Postal receipts® .............. 2,167 “ee + 28 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 4,047 — 8&7 — 80 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 11,500 — 26 — 78 Bank debits (thousands) . Cdinig: e* 1,348 + 12 ae 

Bank debits (thousands) —.............. z 2,499 + 45 + 48 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ . $ 2,299 oo ie seu 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 1,777 — 19 pak Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 7.0 + ll + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 15.1 + 56 + 26 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 12,713) SNYDER (pop. 13,850) 

Postal receipts* _ 9284 —88 + 8 Postal receipts® ..... oo aa =e 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 848,275 +174 +8678 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 44,200 — 36 — 95 

Bank debits (thousands) _......._.....$ 6,470 es ieee | Bank debits (thousands) TF Arkun newer ere z 15,990 — 12 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t$ 8,244 ee End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 17,855 — 10 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 wa ‘oe Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 10.2 — 9 — 15 

SAN SABA (pop. 2,728) SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,160) 

I att caadeacistessentepaiondion a 2,787 — 41 — 13 Pe SN 8,112 -- 36 + 12 

Bank debits (thousands) —............ 4,599 — 10 + 8 Bank debits (thousands) —.................. : 10,006 — 3 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 4,692 — §& + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 12,558 — 1 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 11.5 — 7 + 6&6 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 9.5 — 2 + 8 
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Jan1961 Jan 1961 Jan1961 Jan 1961 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 City and item 1961 Dec 1960 Jan 1960 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13,914) VERNON (pop. 12,141) 
> LER eae 10,485 — 50 — 1 
IE I sive iectcnecentstnee 3 10,131 — 58 — 26 P 
aig Building permits, less federal contracts $ 160,625 +101 + 98 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 450 — 99 — 9 : 
Bank debits (thousands) -...................... & 20,174 — 18 — 44 
Bank debits (thousands) -...................... < 13,380 — 18 — 6 z 
s End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 20,170 — 8 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 10,812 — 6 — 2 Bciiialatalad Aural tucnaces 11.8 <0 + 37 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 14.3 — 13 — 8 iia denna Aarau Ram ‘ 
VICTORIA (pop. 33,047) 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,434) EC ENR al RE Se — 25+ — ae 
Retail sales sap ID clei bhereectcdtanerenisaense — 10+ — 27 se 
Automotive stores 2.0.0.0... — 10f — 13 oe In vtasesstecoceenine — 12¢ — 15 se 
aL, - — 26+ — 29 — 10 Furniture and household 
Postal receipts* -..................... $ 7,227 — 37 — 9 appliance stores ........................:.0- — 29t — 54 — 13 
Building permits, less federal enaitents x 10,097 — 76 — 52 Lumber, building material, and 
Bank debits (thousands) -.............. $ 8,125 + 21 — 6 hardware stores ................................. — 10¢ — 21 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ . 3 12,629 — 8 — 7 Postal receipts* $ 32,887 — 31 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 7.4 + 21 + 1 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 338,020 + 76 + 15 
Bank debits (thousands) —..................... $ 62,187 — 6 + 3 
TEMPLE tinal 30 seit End-of-month deposits (thousands){ ..$ 75,926 — 5 + 5 
Ba sania mae rad Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 8.0 — 6 — 6 
A 1 sto: . — 47 — 64 — 6 
agli agegg ' WACO (pop. 97,808) _ 
Drug stores ............ — 26 — 29 — 12 
Retail sales — 25¢ — 82 — 56 
Furniture and hound 
Apparel stores —.......................... — 47f — 48 — 2 
appliance stores ......... — 29+ — 56 — 16 f 
Automotive stores —.................... — 10+ — 10 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and > 
Furniture and household 
hardware stores ............... — 10f — 33 — 34 pre ea ea 18 es 
Postal receipts* ............... 36,476 == 80 + 19 2a ale 
General merchandise stoves eeetetaniines — 52+ — 63 — 2 
Building permits, less federal eontweste $ 873,147 + 27 + 90 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,591 oe 86+ 41 Lente, Rating maketh, ead 
PCE ON Tet Cale i hardware stores —.................-----...------- — 10f + 19 + 8 
I sss cscicminss $ 147,049 — 28 + 11 
TEXARKANA, TEX. (pop. 30,218) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,113,918 + 58 — 30 
Retail sales Bank debits (thousands) .......................$ 112,633 + 2 + 2 
Apparel stores abate eas — 4ATt — 56 — 10 End-of-month deposits (themnenia)? 3 70,704 — 2 + 4 
Postal receipts*§ _.... $ 55,593 — 28 se Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 18.8 + 2 — l 
Building permits, less federal contracts§$ 130,619 + 86 + 72 Employment (area) .........................-... 47,400 — 8 — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) ........................$ 50,006 — 2 + 8 Manufacturing employment (area) . 9,790 — 2 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t§ $ 17,637 + 2 + 6 Percent unemployed (area) ............. 6.5 23 + § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§$ 15.6 — 3 — 7 
Employment (area) ............ 28,250 — 8 — 3 WESLACO (pop. 15,649) 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,460 6 — 4 Retail sales 
Percent unemployed (area) .. 8.5 5 — 1 Automotive stores: —......................... — 10t — 23 — 24 
Food stores .......... peawlbceniebs — 12 — 13 + 8 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 32,065) Postel meee = ec .$ 9,233 — 87 + 11 
F Building permits, less federal contracts $ 81,924 + 49 — 53 
Retail sales si 
Ticisher: huildlie:matettaly end Bank debits (thousands) -................... $ 6,717 — 11 — 30 
™ od ‘ End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 6,559 + 2 + 81 
hardware stores ................ see — 10+ + 4 — 8 ‘Auth nala cd danouie Wasnover 12.4 = A ae 
Postal receipts* ........... eee «(292,006 «=—87 + 6 ee re seme 
Building permits nies federal eontracts $ 199,990 — 21 — ll 
Bank debits (thousands) ...... $ 241599 +14 «2+ 16 WICHITA FALLS (pop. 101 a8) eee, ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 12,888 + 6 + 6 . ” 4 
Apparel stores ............................. : - — a — 53 — 56 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -_....... 23.0 + 6 + 7 ° 
Automotive stores —........:.......:......... — 107 — 19 — 19 
Employment (area) 53,100 — 1 + 4 
Drug stores ........ facilatcietaticacanian — 26f — 15 — 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,800 baad — 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 13 — 23 Furniture and household 
sists ee a ; appliance stores ...............-.....---.-0---+ — 29t — 12 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and 
TYLER (pop. 51 —_ haseware stores... — 10¢ — 47 + 1 
IE I os ai ceiniceneien — 257 —17 — 3 Postal receipts* —..... pe niianpiissnieiodidladeceicion nies $ 118,522 — 40 + 8 
Automotive stores — 10¢ —11 — 1 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,631,336 + 86 — 2 
EIN i xsi cornpaecaaone ; secebees nee — 41 — 10 Bank debits (thousands) .......................$ 125,718 $s — il 
Postal receipts .................... sean 88,258 — 34 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 3 98,772 — 6 — 7 
Building permits, less federal cuntvente $ 502,215 — 9 + 39 Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 14.8 — 1 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) -............. $ 90,295 + 9 + 4 Employment (area)  .........-...---.-c1--:0----+. 43,200 + 2 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 59,782 — 8 — 2 Manufacturing employment (area) .. 8,580 +s — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 17.9 + 7 + 7 Percent unemployed (area) -................... 4.4 — 23 — 35 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; 
all are adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates are Texas Employment Commission data in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index of Texas Business Activity is based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price 
level. An asterisk (*) indicates preliminary data subject to revision. Revised data are marked (r). 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
Texas business activity, index 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW Dist., index 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index 
Consumer prices in U.S., unadjusted index 
Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index : . 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at seasonally adjusted annual rate) 


Business failures (number) 
Newspaper lineage, index 


TRADE 
Total retail sales, index (1957-59=100) 
Durable-goods stores (1957-59—100) 
Nondurable-goods stores (1957-59=100) 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 
Crude oil production, index... 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 
Gasoline consumption, index 
Industrial production in U.S., index........... 
Southern pine production, index 
Cottonseed crushed, index . ae 
Average daily production per oil well... 
Construction authorized, index 
Residential building... 
Nonresidential building aeoe 
Texas industrial production—total index....... : 
Texas industrial production—manufacturing total index.. 
Texas industrial production—durable goods, index 
Texas industrial production—nondurable goods, index 
Texas mineral production—index 


AGRICULTURE 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, (1909-14100) 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index (1909-14=100) . 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers ; 83 


FINANCE 
Bank debits, index Sister sa 275 270 261 
Bank debits, U.S., index..... brook ; : : = TER Ne ae Ce 246 232 228 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Federal Reserve District: 
$ 2,963 $ 3,038 $ 2,859 


Loans (millions) : 
Loans and investments (millions) ............ ; 3 . : $ 4,791 $ 4,793 $ 4,463 


Adjusted demand deposits (millions) ....... = ies bee $ 2,694 $ 2801 $ 2,647 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) PN eran eee $ 87,957 $104,741 $ 93,719 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) ..... - : : : $269,624 $124,319 $219,972 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) : oo : eee Le 2,478.4 2,533.4 2,474.8 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) ; Poder ea ee one er oe 480.2 483.4 488.4 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) ................ pare a at oon ace eR Sea 225.6 227.7 232.5 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) ............................. 254.6 255.7 255.9 
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